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WORDSWORTH. 


CHAPTER I 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION.—CAMBRIDGE. 

not, perhaps, more fitly begin tbis short biography 
with some words in which its subject has expressed 
wn feelings as to the spirit in which such a task 
i be approached. “Silence,” says Wordsworth, “is 
ilege of the grave, a right of the departed: let him, 
ore, who infringes that right by speaking publicly 
■, or against those who cannot speak for themselves, 
leed that he opens not his mouth without a sufii- 
sanction. Only to philosophy enlightened by the af- 
as does it belong justly to estimate the claims of the 
ied, on the one hand, and of the present age and fu It¬ 
inerations, on the other, and to strike a balance be- 
them. Such philosophy runs a risk of becoming 
among us, if the coarse intrusions into the recesses, 
oss breaches upon the sanctities, of domestic life, to 
we have lately been more and more accustomed, are 
regarded as indications of a vigorous state of public 
l . The wise and good respect, as one of the noblest 
iteristics of Englishmen, that jealousy of familiar ap- 
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proach which, while it contributes to the maintenance of 
private dignity, is one of the most efficacious guardians of 
rational public freedom.” 

In accordance with these views the poet entrusted to 
his nephew, the present Bishop of Lincoln, the task of 
composing memoirs of his life, in the just confidence that 
nothing would by such hands be given to the world which 
was inconsistent with the dignity either of the living or 
of the dead. From those memoirs the facts contained in 
the present work have been for the most part drawn. It 
has, however, been my fortune, through hereditary friend¬ 
ships, to have access to many manuscript letters and much 
oral tradition bearing upon the poet’s private life and 
some details and some passages of letters hitherto unpub¬ 
lished will appear in these pages. It would seem, how¬ 
ever, that there is but little of public interest in Words¬ 
worth’s life which has not already been given to the world, 
and I have shrunk from narrating such minor personal in¬ 
cidents as he would himself have thought it needless to 
dwell upon. I have endeavoured, in short, to write as 
though the Subject of this biography were himself its 
Auditor, listening, indeed, from some region where all of 
truth is discerned and nothing but truth desired, but check¬ 
ing by his venerable presence any such revelation as pub¬ 
lic advantage does not call for, and private delicacy would 
condemn. 

As regards the critical remarks which these pages con¬ 
tain, I have only to say that I have carefully consulted 
such notices of the poet as his personal friends have left 

1 I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. William Wordsworth, 
the son, and Mr. William Wordsworth, the grandson, of the poet, for 
help most valuable in enabling me to give a true impression of the 
poet’s personality. 
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1 also, I believe, nearly every criticism of importance 
has appeared on his works. I find with pleasure 
considerable agreement of opinion exists—though 
nong professed poets or critics than among men of 
ice in other departments of thought or action whose 
on has been directed to Wordsworth’s poems. And 
gh I have felt it right to express in each case my 
iews with exactness, I have been able to feel that I 
»t obtruding on the reader any merely fanciful esti- 
m which better accredited judges would refuse to 

bout further preface I now begin my story of 
sworth’s life, in words which he himself dictated to 
tended biographer. “ I was born,” he said, “ at 
mouth, in Cumberland, on April 7th, 1770, the sco¬ 
rn of John Wordsworth, attorney-at-law—as lawyers 
class were then called—and law-agent to Sir James 
er, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale. My mother was 
only daughter of William Cookson, mercer, of Pen- 
id of Dorothy, born Crackanthorp, of the ancient 
of that name, who from the times of Edward the 
had lived in NTewbiggen Hall, Westmoreland. My 
ather was the first of the name of Wordsworth who 
into Westmoreland, where he purchased the small 
of Sockbridge. He was descended from a family 
id been settled at Peniston, in Yorkshire, near the 
i of the Don, probably before the Norman Conquest, 
lames appear on different occasions in all the trans- 
i, personal and public, connected with that parish; 
possess, through the kindness of Colonel Beaumont, 
tery, made in 1525, at the expense of a William 
worth, as is expressed in a Latin inscription carved 
b, which carries the pedigree of the family back four 
1 * 
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generations from himself. The time of my infancy and 
early boyhood was passed partly at Cockermouth, and 
partly with my mother’s parents at Penrith, where my 
mother, in the year 1778, died of a decline, brought on by 
a cold, in consequence of being put, at a friend’s house in 
London, in what used to be called 1 a best bedroom.’ My 
father never recovered his usual cheerfulness of mind af¬ 
ter this loss, and died when I was in my fourteenth year, 
a school-boy, just returned from Hawkshead, whither I had 
been sent with my elder brother Richard, in my ninth year. 

“ I remember my mother only in some few situations, 
one of which was her pinning a nosegay to my breast, 
when I was going to say the catechism in the church, as 
was customary before Easter. An intimate friend of hers 
told me that she once said to her that the only one of her 
five children about whose future life she was anxious was 
William; and he, she said, would be remarkable, either 
for good or for evil. The cause of this was that I was of 
a stiff, moody, and violent temper; so much so that I 
remember going once into the attics of my grandfather’s 
house at Penrith, upon some indignity having been put 
upon me, with an intention of destroying myself with one 
of the foils which I knew was kept there. I took the foil 
in hand, but my heart failed. Upon another occasion, 
while I was at my grandfather’s house at Penrith, along 
with my eldest brother, Richard, we were whipping tops 
together in the large drawing-room, on which the carpet 
was only laid down upon particular occasions. The walls 
were hung round with family pictures, and I said to my 
brother, 4 Dare you strike your whip through that old 
lady’s petticoat V He replied, 4 No, I won’t.’ 4 Then,’ said 
I, 4 here goes!’ and I struck my lash through her hooped 
petticoat; for which, no doubt, though I have forgotten 
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it, I was properly punished. But, possibly from some 
want of judgment in punishments inflicted, I had become 
perverse and obstinate in defying chastisement, and rather 
proud of it than otherwise. 

“ Of my earliest days at school I have little to say, but 
that they were very happy ones, chiefly because I was left 
at liberty then, and in the vacations, to read whatever 
boohs I liked. For example, I read all Fielding’s works, 
Bon Quixote, Gil Bias , and any part of Swift that I liked 
— Gulliver's Travels, and the Tale of a Tub, being both 
much to my taste. It may be, perhaps, as well to mention 
that the first verses which I wrote were a task imposed by 
my master—the subject, The Summer Vacation ; and of 
my own accord I added others upon Return to School. 
There was nothing remarkable in either poem; but I was 
called upon, among other scholars, to write verses upon 
the completion of the second centenary from the founda¬ 
tion of the school in 1585 by Archbishop Sandys. These 
verses were much admired—far more than they deserved, 
for they were but a tame imitation of Pope’s versification, 
and a little in his style.” 

But it was not from exercises of this kind that Words¬ 
worth’s school-days drew their inspiration. NTo years of 
his life, perhaps, were richer in strong impressions; but 
they were impressions derived neither from books nor 
from companions, but from the majesty and loveliness of 
the scenes around him;—from Nature, his life-long mis¬ 
tress, loved with the first heats of youth. To her influence 
we shall again recur; it will be most convenient first to 
trace Wordsworth’s progress through the curriculum of 
ordinary education. 

It was due to the liberality of Wordsworth’s two uncles, 
Bichard Wordsworth and Christopher Crackanthorp (urn 
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dor whose care lie and his brothers were placed at their 
father’s death, in 178.“), that his education \v;n prolonged 
beyond his school-days. For Sir James Low! her, after¬ 
wards Lord Lonsdale—whoso agent Wordsworth's father, 
Mr. John Wordsworth, was—becoming aware that his am ait 
had about 5000/. at the bank, and wishing, partly on polit¬ 
ical grounds, to make his power over him absolute, had 
forcibly borrowed this sum of him, and then refused t«> 
repay it. After Mr. John Wordsworth's death much of 
the remaining fortune which he left behind him was waste*! 
in efforts to compel Lord Lonsdale to refund this sum; 
but it was never recovered till his death in lHOI, when his 
successor repaid 8500/. to the Wordsworths, being a full 
acquittal, with interest, of the original debt. The fortunes 
of the Wordsworth family were, therefore, at. a low ebb in 
1787, and much credit is due to the. uncles who discerned 
the talents of William and Christopher, and bestowed a 
Cambridge education on the future Poet Laureate, ami the 
future Master of Trinity. 

In October, 1787, then, Wordsworth wont up as an an 
dergraduate to St. John’s College, Cambridge. The fust 
court of this College, in the south-western earner of which 
were Wordsworth’s rooms, is divided only by a narrow 
lane from the Chapel of Trinity College, and his first 
memories arc of the Trinity clock, telling the hours “twice 
over, with a male and female voice,” of the pealing organ, 
and of the prospect when 

“ From my pillow looking forth, by light 
Of moon or favouring stars I could behold 
The anteehapel, where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent fare, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of Thought,alone” 
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For the most part, the recollections which Wordsworth 
brought away from Cambridge are such as had already 
found expression more than once in English literature; 
for it has been the fortune of that ancient University to 
receive in her bosom most of that long line of poets who 
form the peculiar glory of our English speech. Spenser, 
Ben Jonson, and Marlowe; Dry den, Cowley, and Waller; 
Milton, George Herbert, and Gray—to mention only the 
most familiar names—had owed allegiance to that mother 
who received Wordsworth now, and Coleridge and Byron 
immediately after him. “ Not obvious, not obtrusive, 
she;” but yet her sober dignity has often seemed no un¬ 
worthy setting for minds, like Wordsworth’s, meditative 
without languor, and energies advancing without shock or 
storm. Never, perhaps, has the spirit of Cambridge been 
more truly caught than in Milton’s Penseroso; for this 
poem obviously reflects the seat of learning which the 
poet had lately left, just as the Allegro depicts the cheer¬ 
ful rusticity of the Buckinghamshire village which was his 
new home. And thus the Penseroso was understood by 
Gray, who, in his Installation Ode, introduces Milton 
among the bards and sages who lean from heaven, 

“To bless the place where, on their opening soul, 

First the genuine ardour stole.” 

“ ’Twas Milton struck the deep-toned shell,” and invoked 
with the old affection the scenes which witnessed his best 
and early years: 

“Ye brown o’er-arching groves, 

That contemplation loves, 

Where willowy Camus lingers with delight! 

Oft at the blush of dawn 
I trod your level lawn, 

Oft wooed the gleam of Cynthia silver-bright 
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In cloisters! dim, far from the 1 haunts of Folly, 

With Freedom by my side, and soft-eyed Melancholy.” 

And Wordsworth also “ on the dry smooth-slmven green 
paced on solitary evenings “to the fur-off curfew \s .sound,” 
beneath those groves of forest-trees among wlimh “ I'hiio- 
mcl still deigns a song” and the spirit of contemplation 
lingers still; whether the silent avenues stand in the Mini 
mcr twilight filled with fragrance of the linn 1 , or the long 
rows of chestnut engirdle the autumn river -lawns with 
walls of golden glow, or the tall elms cluster in garden or 
Wilderness into towering citadels of green. Beneath one 
exquisite ash-tree, wreathed with ivy, ami hung in autumn 
with yellow tassels from every spray,'Wordsworth used to 
linger long. “Scarcely Spenser’s self,” he tells us, 

“Could have more tranquil visions in his youth, 

Or could more bright appearances create 
Of human forms with superhuman pow era, 

Than I beheld loitering on calm, clear nights 
Alone, beneath this fairv work of earth.” 

And there was another element in Wordsworth’s life at 
Cambridge more peculiarly Jus own—-that exultation which 
a boy born among the mountains may feel when ho per 
ceivcs that the delight in the external world which the 
mountains have taught him has not perished ly uprooting, 
nor waned for want of nourishment in field or fen; that 
even here, where nature is unadorned, and scenery, as it 
were, reduced to its elements—where the prospect is hut 
the plain surface of the earth, stretched wide beneath an 
open heaven—even here he can still feel the early glow, 
can take delight in that broad and tranquil givrtme:.:’, and 
in the august procession of the day. 
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“As if awakened, summoned, roused, constrained, 

I looked for universal things; perused 
The common countenance of earth and sky— 

Earth, nowhere unembellished by some trace 
Of that first Paradise whence man was driven; 

And sky, whose beauty and bounty are expressed 
By the proud name she bears—the name of Heaven.” 

Nor is it only in these open air scenes that Wordsworth 
has added to the long tradition a memory of his own. 
The “ storied windows richly dight,” which have passed 
into a proverb in Milton’s song, cast in King’s College 
Chapel the same “ soft chequerings ” upon their frame¬ 
work of stone while Wordsworth watched through the 
pauses of the anthem the winter afternoon’s departing glow: 

“ Martyr, or King, or sainted Eremite, 

Whoe’er ye be that thus, yourselves unseen, 

Imbue your prison-bars with solemn sheen, 

Shine on until ye fade with coming Night.” 

From those shadowy seats whence Milton had heard “ the 
pealing organ blow to the full-voiced choir below,” Words¬ 
worth too gazed upon— 

“ That branching roof 

Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering, and wandering on as loth to die— 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 

Thus much, and more, there was of ennobling and un¬ 
changeable in the very aspect and structure of that ancient 
University, by which Wordsworth’s mind was bent towards 
a kindred greatness. But of active moral and intellectual 
life there was at that time little to be found within her 
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walls. The floodtide of her new life had not yet set in; 
she was still slumbering, as she had slumbered long, con¬ 
tent to add to her majesty by the mere lapse of genera¬ 
tions, and increment of her ancestral calm. Even had the 
intellectual life of the place been more stirring, it is doubt¬ 
ful how far Wordsworth would have been welcomed, or 
deserved to be welcomed, by authorities or students. He 
began residence at seventeen, and his northern nature was 
late to flower. There seems, in fact, to have been even 
less of visible promise about him than we should have ex¬ 
pected ; but rather something untamed and insubordinate, 
something heady and self-confident; an independence that 
seemed only rusticity, and an indolent ignorance which as¬ 
sumed too readily the tones of scorn. He was as yet a 
creature of the lakes and mountains, and love for Nature 
was only slowly leading him to love and reverence for man. 
Nay, such attraction as he had hitherto felt for the human 
race had been interwoven with her influence in a way so 
strange that to many minds it will seem a childish fancy 
not worth recounting. The objects of his boyish ideali¬ 
zation had been Cumbrian shepherds—a race whose per¬ 
sonality seems to melt into Nature’s—who are united as 
intimately with moor and mountain as the petrel with the 
sea. 

“ A rambling school-boy, thus 
I felt his presence in his own domain 
As of a lord and master—or a power, 

Or genius, under Nature, under God, 

Presiding; and severest solitude 

Had more commanding looks when he was there. 

When up the lonely brooks on rainy days 
Angling I went, or trod the trackless hills 
Py mists bewildered, suddenly mine eyes 
Have glanced upon him distant a few steps, 

In size a giant, stalking through thick fog, 
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His sheep like Greenland bears; or, as he stepped 
Beyond the boundary line of some hill-shadow, 
His form hath flashed upon me, glorified 
By the deep radiance of the setting sun; 

Or him have I descried in distant sky, 

A solitary object and sublime, 

Above all height! like an aerial cross 
Stationed alone upon a spiry rock 
Of the Chartreuse, for worship. Thus was man 
Ennobled outwardly before my sight; 

And thus my heart was early introduced 
To an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature ; hence the human form 
To me became an index of delight, 

Of grace and honour, power and worthiness.” 


“ This sanctity of Nature given to man v —this interfu¬ 
sion of human interest with the sublimity of moor and 
hill — formed a typical introduction to the manner in 
which Wordsworth regarded mankind to the end — de¬ 
picting him as set, as it were, amid impersonal influences, 
which make his passion and struggle but a little thing; as 
when painters give but a strip of their canvas to the Holds 
and cities of men, and overhang the narrowed landscape 
with the space and serenity of heaven. 

To this distant perception of man—of man “ purified, 
removed, and to a distance that was fit ”—was added, in 
his first summer vacation, a somewhat closer interest in the 
small joys and sorrows of the villagers of Ilawkshcad—a 
new sympathy for the old Dame in whose house the poet 
still lodged, for “ the quiet woodman in the woods,” and 
even for the “ frank-hearted maids of rocky Cumberland,” 
with whom he now delighted to spend an occasional even¬ 
ing in dancing and country mirth. And since the events 

in this poet’s life are for the most part inward and unseen, 

B 15 
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and depend upon some shock and coincidence between the 
operations of bis spirit and the cosmorama of the external 
world, be bas recorded with especial emphasis a certain 
sunrise which met him as be walked homewards from one 
of these scenes of rustic gaiety—a sunrise which may be 
said to have begun that poetic career which a sunset was 
to close: 

“Ah! need I say, dear Friend, that to the brim 
My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated Spirit.” 

His second long vacation brought him a further gain in 
human affections. His sister, of whom he had seen little 
for some years, was with him once more at Penrith, and 
with her another maiden, 

“By her exulting outside look of youth 
And placid under-countenance, first endeared 

whose presence now laid the foundation of a Jove which 
was to be renewed and perfected when his need for it was 
full, and was to be his support and solace to his life’s end. 
His third long vacation he spent in a walking tour in 
Switzerland. Of this, now the commonest relaxation of 
studious youth, he speaks as of an “ unprecedented course,” 
indicating “a hardy slight of college studies and their set 
rewards.” And it seems, indeed, probable that Words¬ 
worth and his friend Jones were actually the first under¬ 
graduates who ever spent their summer in this way. The 
pages of the Prelude which narrate this excursion, and 
especially the description of the crossing of the Sim¬ 
plon— 




I wanted not that joy, I did imf nerd 
Such help. The e\ cr living inmcivc, 

Turn where f iui^ht, was opening out it ; floras; 

And the independent spirit of pure \<mth 

Culled forth at ('very season new delight 

Spread round my stops like sunshine o’er *pvun ii< Id- 



CHAPTER II. 


RESIDENCE IN LONDON AND IN FRANCE. 

tvoRTH took his B.A. degree in. January, 1791, and 
Cambridge with no fixed intentions as to his fut- 
ier. “He did not feel himself,” lie said long a£- 
3, “ good enough for the Church; he felt that his 
as not properly disciplined for that holy office, and 
> struggle between his conscience and his impulses 
iave made life a torture. He also shrank from the 
[e had studied military history with great interest, 
i strategy of war; and he always fancied that he 
mts for command; and he at one tirn e thought of 
try life; but then he was without connexions, and 
if he were ordered to the West Indies his talents 
lot save him from the yellow fever, and he gave 
i ” He therefore repaired to London, and lived 
r a time on a small allowance, and with no definite 
lis relations with the great city were of a very 
nd external kind. He had few acquaintances, and 
s time mainly in rambling about the streets. His 
ions of this phase of his life have little interest. 
3 some flatness in an enumeration of the nationals 
ervable in a London crowd, concluding thus— 

“ Malays, Lascars, the Tartar, the Chinese, 

And Negro Ladies in white muslin gowns.” 
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But Wordsworth’s limitations wore inseparably con¬ 
nected with his strength. Anti just as the tint scenery of 
Cambridgeshire had only served to intensify his love for 
such elements of beauty and grandeur as still were pres¬ 
ent in sky and fen, even so the bewilderment of London 
taught him to recognize with an infenser joy such frag¬ 
ments of things rustic, such aspects ol things eternal, as 
were to be found amidst that rush and roar. To the frail¬ 
er spirit of Hartley Coleridge the weight of London might 
seem a load impossible to shake otT. u And what hath 
Nature,” he plaintively asked— 

“ And what hath Nature hut the blank void sky 
And the thronged river toiling to tin* main Y' 

But Wordsworth saw more than this. He became, as one 
may say, the poet not of London considered an London, 
but of London considered as a part of the country, fake 
his own Farmer of Titshury Vale— 

“In the throng of the Town like a Stranger in he, 

Like one whose own (Country's far over the sea; 

And Nature, while through the great city he him, 

Full ten times a day takes Ids heart by surprise, 0 

Among the poems describing these sudden shocks of 
vision and memory none is more exquisite than the AVc 
me of Poor Susan: 

“At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 

Ilangs a Thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three yours: 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In tho silence of morning the song of the Bird. 

“’Tis a note of enchantment; what nils her? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of Ohettpside.” 



II. | KKidPKNFK IN LONDON AND IN FLAN OK, IV 

T!i<‘ picture is one of 11 1 <whirls come home f«> many a 
country heart with one of sudden “ iv\ uLnur, into 

the natural " which philosophers assert to lu» the c .ener 
of human joy. Cut nohir.sl ami Lest Known of all those 
poems is the Sound on HV.s7/n//u7rr />Vn/;/e, ** Rirth lulls 
not anything to show more fairin which Nature ha. iv 
asserted her dominion over the work., of all the multitude 
of men; and in the early eiearne ,; the poet behold . the 
great (’il.y — a.*; Sterling imagined it on hi. dung hod - 
“not as full o{ noise and dir t and e<mfu mm, huf a «mu 1 
thing silent, grand, ami e\ erlasting." And nos in Lit * r 
iile, when Wordsworth was <d ten in L*>mhm, and \va . wel 
come in any society, ho hcut lo 4 . this external maum r 
of regarding it. He* wa,. always of the sanm mind as the 
group of listeners in his /Wu* 0 / Munir : 

u Now, (Writes and (Itarmf f ru.tr <m litr a -foam 1 
Here are twenty Soul; happy a $ soul» its a dtvam * 

They are deaf h» wmr nmmuirt, flow rare rut f«>r \ot ( 

Nor what ye are flying nor what >r pursue !” 

He never made the attempt uilgan/ul b\ so main a 
“ fashionable novelist/' and in w hioh no poof, has sneered* d 
yrt—to disentangle from that turmoil its elements of ro 
manee and of greatness; to enter that realm of emotion 
where Nature's aspects become the seareel\ noted aen . 
Hory of vicissitudes (hat transcend her own; to ?rm*e the 
passion or tin* anguish which whirl along some lurid >hta 
tow'an Is a rum that jade, in atoms* or ga/r aero .s mlrnl 
squares by summer moonlight amid a smell of dud and 
flowers. 

lint although Wordsworth passed fhtm lluough London 

unmo.lili.-.l and in.IHT.Tuit.lli*- utm-t.l ..f tliitif.;.-. wa-. «wu |. 
ing him tm t» mitigh- in a iiuv.-r tumult t.. tm caught m 
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the tides of a more violent anti feverish life. In Novem¬ 
ber, 171H, he landed in Fiance, meaning to pa the winter 
at Orleans ami learn French. Fp to thi* daft* the trench 
Revolution had impressed him in a rather unusial mannor 
—namely, as being a matter of course. The <\ pineal i<m 
of this view is a somewhat singular one. Won lew mill's 
was an ohl family, and his connexions were some of thorn 
wealthy and well placed in the. world ; hut the rhuneos of 
his education had been sueh that lie could scareoly realize 
to himself any other than a democratic ty po of society. 
Scarcely once, he tells us, in his school days had he seen 
boy or man who claimed respect on tin- score of wealth 
and blood; and the manly atmosphere of Cambridge pre¬ 
served even in her lowest days a soeiety 

a When* all stood thus far 
Upon equal ground; that, wo won* brothers all 
In honour, as in one community, 

Scholars mid gentlemen 

while the teachings of nature and the dignity of Cumbrian 
peasant life had continued his high opinion of tin* o .sou¬ 
th'd worth of man. The upheaval of the From*h pr»>ple, 
therefore, and the downfall of pri\ilego, seetnod (o him no 
portent for good or evil, hut rather tin* i:mly return of a 
society to its stable equilibrium. He passed through rev¬ 
olutionized Haris with satisfaction and m m pat by, but with 
little active emotion, and proceeded first to Orleans, and 
then to Rlois, between which plans he spent, near!} a year. 
At Orleans lie became intimately acquainted with the nobly * 
born but republican (Jenoral Heaupuis, an inspiring exam¬ 
ple of all in the Revolution that was self devoted and chiv¬ 
alrous, and had compassion on the wretched poor. In coin 
versation with him Wordsworth learnt with what new foreu 
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(»|1 worn adam* • o| tin* niovah I t.til from iir hp- '*1 
ho i.; railed upon t<» put them at oma in i .< a mid 
ikt* lift* it elf on t he \ eril \ of hi , isi,t \?lit m mm, mr. 
hhH-’s heart Inirin'i 1 within him a * hr li !< m a. ?! 
not, indeed, help muimdm*; omet imr . at : I »• !•! .•! 

nantled chap**!, or pen pliny in imapiunt hm .hr fa. f 
* ill whh'h they >at with tin* eld\uir\ of ... h* . a, 
Ihit. In* herame imuva .in*’;!) ah orU d in Li ! i.. mi' 
r, ami tin* Ke\ oluthm mnli<rj o,\/o«.. y /. 

•d to him hip; with all tin* hope of man. 

rut urinal to Pari** in Oetoher, 1 PM a im mMi . <■*-• 

tassaetvs of September; ami he ha, <1* *ti, >*1 L ■ 
i and diama\ at, tin* ri" ht of ; m*h world e a 

waved h\ the hands of > mdi m« m In a p ; .. h ! 

is! \ illustrates that, tva om-d *« if route h a*. > t- i o • 

in boldness whieh for I In* mo rf port In* !«••.., d ... 

e peaceful ineidrnta tif a literary ran-vr. m h. f dd 
w lm wa*i on thr point, of pnftinp him * 1! !m >. .• i . 
ler of the (liromli >t part), in tin* com P? hm ;h.i m 
'dmartrdnraa of aim would make him, in pi', a H i • n 
and imped*, «•! speech, a point round w li.. !« ; i - ' ..a 
instinct » of tin* mullitmlr mmhf m»i imp • dh. t ,■ 

*h a course of notion w hhdi, w hat ewr r !*• ; i. 
would undoubtedly ha\ r rotidnrf.-d him t ■ - th d 
with hi» political friend * in Mo* r*m> w •. a 
impo ible hy a somewhat undiptbfied h.mo 
[sworth, while in Ida own e\es ** a pah r •< a' t h-> 
" wan in tin* eye * of other* a \ niup tuaa * i ' o. m •, 
4‘avrlliu‘A on a * mall allowamm, and rutin.? 1 « i :• I 
unnecessary datum! .. Hi* fund * Were < mp* L mm I 
untantly returned to Kuplatid at the rhor .a { , *• ' 
d now to Wordsworth, ;n to matt} otL< r I’.ti a? h 
>tn, them came, on u ^rent unde, that form of -.on*. 
o 
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which in private life is one of the mod. agonizing of all 
—when two beloved beings, each of thorn erring great Iv, 
become involved in hitter hate. The new - horn Repub¬ 
lic thing down to Europe as her battle- gage the head of 
a king. England, in an hour of horror that was almoM, 
panic, accepted the defiance, and war was declared be¬ 
tween the two countries early hi l7i!o. 14 No short,,’’ 
says Wordsworth, 

“ Given to my moral nature had I known 
Down to that very moment; neither kip u* 

Nor turn of sentiment that might he named 
A revolution, save at this one time 

and the sound of the evening gun lire at, Port .month 
seemed at once the embodiment and the premonition of 
England’s guilt and woe. 

Yet his distracted spirit could find no comfort in the 
thought of France. For in France the word came to tin* 
Worst; and everything vanished of liberty except, the 
crimes committed in her name. 

“Most melancholy at that time, O Friend ! 

Were my day-thoughts, my night-* wore mbor.iblu. 

Through months, through years, lung after the U 4 heat 
Of those atrocities, the hour of strep 
To mo came rartdy charged with natural gifts 
Buell ghastly visions had I of despair, 

And tyranny, ami implements <>f di*ath ; , . , 

And levity in dungeons, where the dtmi 
Was laid with tears. Then suddenly the mvne 
Changed, and the unbroken dream entangled me 
In long orations, which I strove to plead 
Before unjust tribunals—with a voice 
Labouring, a brain confounded, and a house, 

Death-like, of treacherous desertion, felt 
In the last place of refuge - mv own jtould* 
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o years of perplexity and disappointment, foliow- 
a season of overstrained and violent hopes, were 
rpest trial through which Wordsworth ever passed, 
urse of affairs in France, indeed, was such as seem- 
an irony of fate to drive the noblest and firmest 
into the worst aberrations. For first of all in that 
non, Reason had appeared, as it wore, in visible 
md hand in hand with Pity and Virtue; then, as 
If are of the oppressed peasantry began to be lost 
f amid the brawls of the factions of Paris, all that 
tractive and enthusiastic in the great movement 
to disappear, but yet Reason might still be thought 
a closer realization here than among scenes more 
md fair; and, lastly, Reason set in blood and tyran- 
there was no more hope from Franco. But those 
ce Wordsworth, had been taught by that great con- 
to disdain the fetters of sentiment and tradition, 
look on Reason as supreme, were not willing to ro- 
1 their belief because violence had conquered her in 
>re battle. Rather they clung with the greater tc- 
adhered,’’ in Wordsworth’s words, 

“ More firmly to old tenets, and to prove 
Their temper, strained them more 

: more decisively than ever the influences of tradi- 
d in their Utopian visions even wished to see the 
3d race severed in its perfection from the memories 
anity, and from kinship with the struggling past, 
ugh a mood of this kind Wordsworth had to travel 
And his nature, formed for pervading attachments 
;ady memories, suffered grievously- from the priva- 
much which even the coldest and calmest temper 
forego without detriment and pain. For it is not 
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with impunity that men commit timing iv»- * i«» t In s«de 
quidarire of either of the two qivat oh ne ttf . <b tie ir In* 
iim. The. penalties of trndinq to the enedi.m shoe ;uv 
notorious; and every day affords sotno in f.uo-<■ «*! a * Lu 
actor that has degenerated int*» a bundle **1’ impu! r , ui a 
will that has become caprice, Hut the «•••.! • t , m . <<f 

making Reason our tyrant i indead of <mr kiic; aiv alumd, 
equally disastrous, There is so little uhieh Ih-a *uu di\ e-t * 
ed of ail emotional or iustiuelhe supports, H able t«> pooe 
to our satisfaetion that a sceptical aridity i. !ik< 1\ t». tale 
possession of the soul. It w a * t lino with \\ < o'd wmth; 
he was driven to a perpetual qtm lioidnq of all U In f, ami 
analysis of all motives— 

“Till, dmmidinu fuuu.tl 
And seckhut, it in euuythwoq 1 hot 
All feeling of conviction ; .aid, m tuu\ 

Sink, wearied out with t untuii* fi* , 

Yielded up mural qur. lion.• in *h p i.i.'* 

In this mood all those threat m neralhsd mn-pf h »n i 
which are the food of our lo\ e, «mr rev < n nee, * air u h dt.u, 
dissolve away; and Wordsworth telU is that at flu . tune 

“ Kven the \ table nun «i e 
.Fell under the dominion of a fate 
Less spiritual,with mievoicupir \u w 
Wus scanned,us 1 had scanned the meed wmld " 

lie looked on the operations of nature ° tn detune rthoi 

dull and spiritless;’* he could no hueo r appn head h> r 
unity nor ftnd her eharm. lie retained, in.I, *«d, Id » eia\iti * 
for natural beauty, hut in an mosey and fastidious tniunl ■ 

M Giving w ay 

To a comparison of peene with mvm% 

Bent overmuch on superficial thiii}’*. 
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Pampering myself with meagre novelties 
Of colour and proportion; to the moods 
Of time and season, to the moral power, 

The affections, and the spirit of the place, 

Insensible.” 

i'li cold fits are common to all religions; they haunt 
.rtist, the philanthropist, the philosopher, the saint, 
they are due to some strain of egoism or ambition 
l has intermixed itself with the impersonal desire; 
imes, as in Wordsworth’s case, to the persistent ten- 
>f a mind which has been bent too ardently towards 
3 al scarce possible to man. And in this case, when 
bjects of a man’s habitual admiration are true and 
, they will ever be found to suggest some antidote 
i fatigues of their pursuit. We shall see as we pro¬ 
bow a deepening insight into the lives of the peas- 
around him—the happiness and virtue of simple 
•rian homes—restored to the poet a serener confi- 
in human nature, amid all the shame and downfall 
ih hopes in France. * And that still profounder loss 
light in Nature herself—that viewing of all things 
isconnection dull and spiritless,” which, as it has been 
aid, is the truest definition of Atheism, inasmuch as a 
in the universe is the first element in our conception 
d—this dark pathway also was not without its outlet 
he day. For the God in Nature is not only a God 
auty, hut a God of Law; his unity can be apprehend- 
power as well as in glory; and Wordsworth’s mind, 
ing inward upon itself from thought to thought,” 

. rest for the time in that austere religion—Hebrew 
3e and scientific, common to a Newton and a Job— 
. is fostered by the prolonged contemplation of the 
Order of the sum of things. 
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“Not in vain 

I had been taught to reverence a Power 
That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason.” 

Not, indeed, in vain! For lie felt now that there is no 
side of truth, however remote from human interests, no 
aspect of the universe, however awful and impersonal, 
which may not have power at some season to guide and 
support the spirit of man. When Goodness is obscured, 
when Beauty wearies, there are some souls which still can 
cling and grapple to the conception of eternal Law. 

Of such stern consolations the poet speaks as having 
restored him in his hour of need. But he gratefully 
acknowledges also another solace of a gentler kind. It 
was about this time (1795) that Wordsworth was blessed 
with the permanent companionship of his sister, to whom 
he was tenderly attached, but whom, since childhood, he 
had seen only at long intervals. Miss Wordsworth, after 
her father’s death, had lived mainly with her maternal 
grandfather, Mr. Cookson, at Penrith; occasionally at Hali¬ 
fax with other relations; or at Forncett with her uncle, Dr. 
Cookson, Canon of Windsor. She was now able to join 
her favourite brother; and in this gifted woman Words¬ 
worth found a gentler and sunnier likeness of himself; he 
found a love which never wearied, and a sympathy fervid 
without blindness, whose suggestions lay so directly in his 
mind’s natural course that they seemed to spring from the 
same individuality, and to form at once a portion of his 
inmost being. The opening of this new era of domestic 
happiness demands a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

MISS 'WORDS'WORTII.-LYRICAL BALLADS.—SETTLEMENT AT 

GRASMERE. 

From among many letters of Miss Wordsworth’s to a 
beloved friend (Miss Jane Pollard, afterwards Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall, of Hallsteads), which have been kindly placed at my 
disposal, I may without impropriety quote a few passages 
which illustrate the character and the affection of brother 
and sister alike. And first, in a letter (Forncett, February, 
1792), comparing her brothers Christopher and William, 
she says: <c Christopher is steady and sincere in his at¬ 
tachments. William has both these virtues in an eminent 
degree, and a sort of violence of affection, if I may so 
term it, which demonstrates itself every moment of the 
day, when the objects of his affection are present with 
him, in a thousand almost imperceptible attentions to 
their wishes, in a sort of restless watchfulness which I 
know not how to describe, a tenderness that never sleeps, 
and at the same time such a delicacy of manner as I have 
observed in few men.” And again (Forncett, June, 1793), 
she writes to the same friend: u I have strolled into a 
neighbouring meadow, where I am enjoying the melody 
of birds, and tbe busy sounds of a fine summer’s evening. 
But oh! bow imperfect is my pleasure whilst I am alone ! 
Why are you not seated with me ? and my dear William, 
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why is he not here also ? I could almost fancy that I see 
you both near me. I hear you point out a spot, where, 
if we could erect a little cottage and call it our own, we 
should be the happiest of human beings. I see my brother 
fired with the idea of leading his sister to such a retreat. 
Our parlour is in a moment furnished, our garden is 
adorned by magic; the roses and honeysuckles spring at 
our command; the wood behind the house lifts its head, 
and furnishes us with a winter’s shelter and a summer’s 
noonday shade. My dear friend, I trust that erelong you 
will be, without the aid of imagination, the companion 
of my walks, and my dear William may be of our par¬ 
ty. .. . He is now going upon a tour in the west of Eng¬ 
land, with a gentleman who was formerly a school-fel¬ 
low—a man of fortune, who is to bear all the expenses of 
the journey, and only requests the favour of William’s 
company. He is perfectly at liberty to quit this compan¬ 
ion as soon as anything more advantageous offers. But it 
is enough to say that I am likely to have the happiness of 
introducing you to my beloved brother. You must for¬ 
give me for talking so much of him; my affection hurries 
me on, and makes me forget that you cannot be so much 
interested in the subject as I am. You do not know him ; 
you do not know how amiable he is. Perhaps you reply, 
i But I know how blinded you are.’ Well, my dearest, 
I plead guilty at once; I must be blind; he cannot be so 
pleasing as my fondness makes him. I am willing to 
allow that half the virtues with which I fancy him en¬ 
dowed are the creation of my love; but surely I may be 
excused! He was never tired of comforting his sister; 
he never left her in anger; he always met her with joy; 
he preferred her society to every other pleasure—or rather, 
when we were so happy as to be within each other’s reach, 
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lie had no pleasure when we were compelled to l>t- divided. 
Do not,then, expect too much from this brother of whom 
1 have delighted so to talk to you. In the lh\st place, 
you must be with him more than once before he will be 
perfectly easy in conversation. In the second place, his 
person is not in his favour—at least I sin mid think not ; 
but I soon ceased to discover this—nnv, 1 almost thought 
that the opinion which I had formed was erroneous, lie 
is, however, certainly rather plain, though otherwise has 
an extremely thoughtful countenance; hut when he .speaks 
it is often lighted up by a .smile which 1 think very pleas* 
in o'. But enough, he is my brother; why should I de¬ 
scribe him? I shall be launching again into pan .\ vW' 

The brother’s language to his sister is equally affection¬ 
ate, “How much do 1 wish,” In* writes in 11 that 

each emotion of pleasure or pain that visits your heart 
should excite a si in liar pleasure or a similar pain within 
me, by that sympathy winch will almost identify us when 
wo have stolen to our little cottage. ... 1 will write f«> my 
uncle, and tell him that 1 cannot think of going anywhere 
before I have been with you. Whatever answer he ohm 
me, I certainly will make a point of once more mingling 
my transports with yours. Alas! my dear sister, bow 
Boon must this happiness expire; yet then* are moments 
worth ages.” 

And again, in the same year, he writes, u Oh, my dear, 
dear sister! with what transport shall 1 again meet jnul 
with what rapture shall 1 again wear out the dm in your 
sight!... I see yon in a moment naming, or rather fly¬ 
ing, to my arms.” 

Wordsworth was in all things fortunate, hut in nothing 
more fortunate than in this, that no tmupm a companion 
should have been ready to devote herself to him with an 
C 2* AH 
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affection wholly free from egoism or jealousy—an affec¬ 
tion that yearned only to satisfy his subtlest needs, and to 
transfuse all that was best in herself into his larger being. 
And, indeed, that fortunate admixture or influence, whence¬ 
soever derived, which raised the race of Wordsworth to 
poetic fame, was almost more dominant and conspicuous 
in Dorothy Wordsworth than in the poet himself. “ The 
shooting lights of her wild eyes ” reflected to the full the 
strain of imaginative emotion which was mingled in the 
poet’s nature with that spirit of steadfast and conserva¬ 
tive virtue which has already given to the family a Mas¬ 
ter of Trinity, two Bishops, and other divines and schol¬ 
ars of weight and consideration. In the poet himself the 
conservative and ecclesiastical tendencies of his character 
became more and more apparent as advancing years 
stiffened the movements of the mind. In his sister the 
ardent element was less restrained; it showed itself in a 
most innocent direction, but it brought with it a heavy 
punishment. Her passion for nature and her affection for 
her brother led her into mountain rambles which were be¬ 
yond her strength, and her last years were spent in a con¬ 
dition of physical and mental decay. 

But at the time of which we are now speaking there 
was, perhaps, no one in the world who could have been to 
the poet such a companion as his sister became. She had 
not, of course, his grasp of mind or his poetic power; but 
her sensitiveness to nature was quite as keen as his, and 
her disposition resembled his “ with sunshine added to 
daylight.” 

“ Birds in the bower, and lambs in the green field, 

Could they have known her, would have loved; methought 
Her very presence such a sweetness breathed, 

That flowers, and trees, and even the silent hills, 
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And everything she looked on, should have had 
An intimation how she bore herself 
Towards them, and to all creatures.” 

ournal of a tour in Scotland, and licr description 
ik on TJllswater, affixed to Wordsworth’s Guide to 
—diaries not written for publication, but merely 
lunicate her own delight to intimate friends at a 
—are surely indescribably attractive in tlicir naive 
ier feeling, combined with a delicacy of insight 
iral beauty which was almost a new tiling in the 
>f the world. If we compare, for instance, any of 
captions of the Lakes with Southey’s, we see the 
e between mere literary skill, which can now be 
n many quarters, and that sympathetic intuition 
mes of love alone. Even if we compare her with 
,ose short notice of Cumberland bears on every 
stamp of a true poet, we arc struck by the way 
i Miss Wordsworth’s tenderness for all living 
[ves character and pathos to her landscapes, and 
om the wildest solitude some note that thrills the 

“She gave me eyes, she gave me cars, 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 

A heart the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy.” 

>ttage life in her brother’s company, which we 
Miss Wordsworth picturing to herself with girl- 
Lr, was destined to be realized no long time af~ 
thanks to the unlooked-for outcome of another 
). If the poet’s sister was his first admirer, Rais- 
rt may fairly claim the second place. Calvert 
on of the steward of the Duke of Norfolk, who 
large estates in Cumberland, lie attached him- 
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self to Wordsworth, and in lV'J.: and IV'.M i! 
wero much together. i'aherf wa * linn alia* la 
sumption, ami \\ onb-worth nur * * i hmt with j u 
It was found at his death tliaf In* had h l! hi 
legacy of 000/. u The aet, *;u;■< \\<*rd worth, 

entirely from a eonftdetiee on Id par! that I h. 
and attainments which mh*;hl bo <0 u ** t«» m.mkii. 

the interest of the OooA.tuu/. laid out i 

—-with tiOC>/. dedueted from the pr.n d- T, and 1 
acy to my sister, and lou/. moiv whieh tit** As 
lads have brought me, my sider and I e. mti i*» 
seven years, nearly ei^ht,” 

Trusting in this small capital, and with uothii 
to in the future except the uncertain pro p.vt o 
men! of Lord Lonsdale's debt to the iamiU,\\ < 
settled with las sister at Uaeeduw n, near < hvv 
Dorsetshire, in tlu* autumn of I7t*m tin* rladrr < 
cality being apparent!) determined bv tin* *4!"* r 
tago on easy hums. Here, in the fir I Lum* 
had possessed, Wort Iswort Id** stead) de\»4i»m 
be^un. lie had already, in 1704,* pubh bed 
poems, the Ki't nhty Wulk and ih ’.rri^fnr sLu 
Miss Wordsworth (to whom the AYe.d/ HWi 
dressed) criticises with candmir in a L 11« r to 
friend (Forneeit, February, ITiUi): 

“The scenes which lie describes hm e been \b 
a poet’s eye, and are purt raved with a po*tY p« 
the poems contain many passage» . \.j:d * 

but they also contain many faults the chief u! 
obscurity and a too frequent use of same pmt 
pressions and uncommon wor*L; for im tumv, 

1 The Af anoint nay in IVtUi, but the folimunit MS til 
speaks of them uh almuly |mMuhe4. 
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which he applies in a sense, if not, now, at least different 
from its ordinary one. IJy ‘moveless,’ whim applied to 
1 he swan, he means that, sort, of motion which is smooth 
without, agitation ; it is, a very heautiful epithet, hut ouqhf 
to hav(* been cautiously used. The word riewfess also is 
introdueed far too often. I rey;rrt exrredimdy that he did 
not submit, the work * to the in.-peef ion of some friend he!ore 
their publiration, and he also joins* with me in this regret.” 

These poems show a eareful am! minute oh enathm of 
nature, hut their versitieation still remindin'** of the 
imitator.. of Pope ha . little mu-duality or eharm. Tin 4 }* 
attraeted the admiration of i Ideridyy, but had no further 
sueeess. 

At liaeedown Word ,w ort h finished (1 stilt ami Sorrmt\ 
a poem ylootti) in tone amt written mainly in hi.* period 
of depiv ion and unre 4 ; and wrote a tragedy railed The 
l It ml t trrs\ of whieh only a few lines show any promise of 
future r\rrl!enrr. Hr theft wrote The 1\ Hint'd ( of/m/c, 
jmw iueorporat.-d in the First I look of the Kir strain n. 
life, poem, on a suhjrrt thoroughly suited to his powers, 
was hi * Hr A work of merit; and < Idrrhhm, who v ruled 
the quiet household in June, I VuV, pronuiiiiee.* this poem 
“superior, I hesitate not to aver, to anythin;*; in our Ian- 
ipiaqe whieh in any way resembles it." In July, l 7 Dp the 
Word’-avotlhs removed to Alfoxden, a la my house in Som¬ 
ersetshire, near Nether towey, w here ( Werhhy wa , at that 
time Ihiny Here Word worth added to hi., iueome by 
taking :u pupil a youm*; boy f the hero of the trill inf* poem 
, f mrdott' Jut Ktfhn's,, a son oi Mr. I »a ii Montagu; and 
Imre he emnposed many of his smaller pieres, ffe lias 
de*eribed the origin of tin* Aneient Murhier and tin* /P/rP 
e<il Kttlhtthi in a well known passage, part, of whieh I must 
here repeat.: 
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Coleridge afterwards delighted to rail him, the pi « ti i! p* i . ru!i m, 
an a consequence of that crime and hi' mui wandes me . I hoi 
been reading in Shelvoeked IVya e.g a da\ »»r two h< bar, that whde 
doubling Cape Horn tliry freqmntly -aw allufio «*, tn that ! if itude, 
the largest Hurt of son fow 1 , minr extending th* u \\m * tn*-Ue mr 
thirteen iVet. ‘Suppose,* said I, 4 ohj u pro « nt him a, hue. : kill 
cd one of these hints on entering the South S* a, and that flit- tuivl uv 

Bpirita of these regions take upon them to an m *e flm m on . Tie* 

incident was thought tit for the purp** a*, and adopt* I a> * udm * 
ly. I also suggested the navigation of th*- lap In the d« ad to op 
hut do not, recollect that I had an> thing i*tot«* to do u eh th** rh* no* 

of the poem. We began the compodtem turn fh»*r, *»n fhnf to tnr 

memorable evening. l fund bed nmar thorn law if th** h» 'm;,nt. 
of the poem, in particular- 

ut And listened like a three yv.ir * child , 

The Mariner had hi * u ill/ 

As we endeavoured to proceed eonj<»inth our ic* j<**t ?Ur m tun* 1 5 
proved bo widely dilfercnt, that it would hair h» t-u »p;if» p?. mnj<r 
Uoufl in me to do anything hut separate front an tmd* if *h;ng un-m 
which I could only haw hern a clog, The J10 tmf 1 / 51 mo- and 
grew, till it became too important for our fust nbjert, n „ Ian 

ited to our expectation of live pounds and we h* • * m to think of a 
volume, which was to consist, *u Mr. To!* jid-v h.w fold the ».,rl l, ,,f 
poema eluelly on Hupcrnatural subject,, taken ii.*m eom:mm hm, but 
looked at, an much as might he, through an imagm itnu' medium “ 

Tito volume of Ltjr'mti Ihtiimis, whom* fird lo-gitittitt *, 
licive hero been traced, was |>ul»lidied in the uuftimsi of 
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and tlio Ptivfa Epitaph, and other pnems known n«.w to 
most men us possessing in its lull liagi.im * !u < > p* » ml 
charm. And here it. v.as that the mem..r\ of some hum. 
tion prompted the lines on Lnnj. (M thr hi hey ot that 
emotion ho has told us nothin-;; 1 tWhoar, tin tvfoiv, to 
inquire concerning it, or e\rn to .speculate. That it wa . to 
tho poet’s honour, I do no! douht ; hut w lio over learned 
such secrets rightly? <>r win* should wi h t.» l-aru i It is 
best to leave the sanctuary o{ all heart > iu\ i»date, and to 
respect the reserve not, only oi tie li\ ing hut ot the doad. 
Of these poems, almost alone, Wordsworth in hi * auh>hho 
graphical notes lias said nothing what c\er. thir ot tloin 
ho suppressed for years, and printed otd\ in a lalrr \ * 'lane*. 
One can, indeed, well imagine that tinuv mav he p.o m * 
which a man may he willing to give to the world »mh m 
the hope that their pathos will he, as it were, pr- 'tooted hy 
its own intensity, ami that those win* are worthie d to r»<m 
prehend will bo least disposed to discus > them. 

The autobiographical notes on hi*, own work . aho\♦ * al 
luded to were dictated hy the port to his friend Mi 1 a 
bclla Fenwick, at- her urgent request, in I MU, and ju*< me 
many interesting partimtlars as to tin* citvsjtu fanor , smd« r 
which each poem was omnp.. id. They are t»» hr f.mud 
printed entire among Word >worth\ prom works, and 1 
shall therefore cite them only occasional!). < »f /mgy r/o/g, 

for instance, he says— 

“It was founded on a circum'.tuner add me l»\ m\ j .u r, of a of 
tie girl who,not far from Halifax, in Ytukdme, w.i * I*. wild a -i m % 
snow-storm. Her footsteps were tracked by hej j# ir< uf m ?!»* tmd 
die of the lock of a canal, and no other verier of !i» i, Itiekwaol «*r 
forward, could be traced. Tin* body, however, w as found m lio* « an d 
The way in which tin* incident win treated, and the iijiinfm-ili/ijig of 
the character, might furnish hints* for contracting the jisia-gii-atmi 
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influences which I have endeavoured to throw over common life, with 
Crabbe’s matter-of-fact style of handling subjects of the same kind.” 


And of the Lines written in Germany , 1798-99— 

“A bitter winter it was when these verses were composed by the 
side of my sister, in our lodgings, at a draper’s house, in the romantic 
imperial town of Goslar, on the edge of the Hartz forest. So severe 
was the cold of this winter that, when we passed out of the parlour 
warmed by the stove, our cheeks were struck by the air as by cold 
iron. I slept in a room over a passage that was not ceiled. The 
people of the house used to say, rather unfeelingly, that they expect¬ 
ed I should be frozen to death some night; but with the protection 
of a pelisse lined with fur, and a dog’s-skin bonnet, such as was worn 
by the peasants, I walked daily on the ramparts or on a sort of pub¬ 
lic ground or garden, in which was a pond. Here I had no compan¬ 
ion but a kingfisher, a beautiful creature that used to glance by me. 
I consequently became much attached to it. During these walks I 
composed The Poet’s Epitaph?' 

Seldom has there been a more impressive instance of the 
contrast, familiar to biographers, between the apparent in¬ 
significance and the real importance of their hero in undis¬ 
tinguished youth. To any one considering Wordsworth 
as he then was—a rough and somewhat stubborn young 
man, who, in nearly thirty years of life, had seemed alter¬ 
nately to idle without grace and to study without ad¬ 
vantage— it might well have seemed incredible that he 
could have anything new or valuable to communicate to 
mankind. Where had been his experience ? or where was 
the indication of that wealth of sensuous emotion which in 
such a nature as Keats’s seems almost to dispense with ex¬ 
perience, and to give novelty by giving vividness to such 
passions as are known to all ? If Wordsworth were to im¬ 
press mankind it must be, one might have thought, by 
travelling out of himself altogether—by revealing some 
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and tlie Poet's EpiUtph, ami other poems known now to 
most men as possessing in its full frugmne,* hi* v *peeiul 
charm. And here it was that the memory of s.*ni«’ rum- 
tion prompted the lines on Lucy. Of the hi -ton of that 
emotion ho has told ns nothing; I forbear, therefore, to 
inquire eoneerning it, or even to speculate, That it wan to 
the poet’s honour, ! do not doubt; hut who ever teamed 
such secrets rightly! or who should wish t*« h*arn ! It in 
best to leave the sanctuary of all hearts inviolate, and to 
respect the reserve not only of the living hut of the dead. 
Of these poems, almost abme, Wordsworth in hi* autohbe 
graphical notes has said nothing whatever, One of them 
ho suppressed for years, ami printed only in a later vnlume. 
One can, indeed, well imagine that there may he poems 
which a man may he willing to give to the world only in 
the hope that their pathos will he, as it were, protected hy 
its own intensity, and that those who are worthiest to n*iii • 
prehend will ho least disposed to dinette them. 

The autobiographical notes on his own works above al 
luded to were dictated hy the poet to his friend Mb>n hm 
holla Fenwick, at her urgent request, in IS t:t,amt preserve 
many interesting particulars m to the ciremndauee * under 
which each poem was composed, They are to he hemd 
printed entire among Wordsworth”* prone \v*«rkH, and 1 
shall therefore cite them only occasionally, < H Liirp //r*#y s 
for instance, he says— 

“It was founded on a circumstance t«lfl me by my tditer, of « lit , 
tie girl who, not far from Halifax, in Yorkshire, was hettiMeied fit % 
snow-storm. Her footsteps were trucked hy her |#iirmi« u* the tnul 
die of the lock of a canal, anil no other vestige **f her, hark ward <>r 
forward, could ho traced. Tie* Wiv, >\ wan found in the rmmt 

The way in which tlm incident wn treated, iitnt the *j*iritn«U«itt$ »f 
the character, might furnish hmu for cotitnwtiiig the 
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ce g which I have endeavoured to throw over common life, with 
matter-of-fact style of handling subjects of the same kind.” 

^ of the Lines written in Germany, 1798-99— 

•fritter winter it was when these verses were composed by the 
xflJ sister, in our lodgings, at a draper’s house, in the romantic 
3,1 town of Goslar, on the edge of the Hartz forest. So severe 
& cold of this winter that, when we passed out of the parlour 
cl fry the stove, our cheeks were struck by the air as by cold 
% slept in a room over a passage that was not ceiled. The 
of the house used to say, rather unfeelingly, that they expect- 
iOixld be frozen to death some night; but with the protection 
jxsse lined with fur, and a dogVskin bonnet, such as was worn 
peasants, I walked daily on the ramparts or on a sort of pub- 
jXLd or garden, in which was a pond. Here I had no compan- 
• a kingfisher, a beautiful creature that used to glance by me. 
3 c^xiently became much attached to it. During these walks I 
. e dL The Poet’s Epitaph" 

lom has there been a more impressive instance of the 
st, familiar to biographers, between the apparent in- 
cam ce and the real importance of their hero in undis- 
slxed youth. To any one considering Wordsworth 
tlaen was—a rough and somewhat stubborn young 
vho, in nearly thirty years of life, had seemed alter- 
to idle without grace and to study without ad~ 

*e-it might well have seemed incredible that he 

have anything new or valuable to communicate to 
elcL Where had been his experience ? or where was 
Ji cation of that wealth of sensuous emotion which in 
nature as Keats’s seems almost to dispense with ex- 
ce, and to give novelty by giving vividness to such 
is as are known to all ? If Wordsworth were to im- 
ma,nkind it must be, one might have thought, by 
out of himself altogether—by revealing some 
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such energy of imagination as can create a work! 
manec and adventure in tin* shye4 In-art. But l! 
not ho to bo. Already WonhovortlD* union* port 
dealt almost entirely with his own feeling-sand u 
objects actually before his eyes; ami it \v -m at < »od 
he planned, and on the day of Ids (putting < *»»dar 1 
began,a much longer poem, whose hiibjeet wa * t*» 
more intimately personal, being the <U*\elopiueut of 1 
mind. This poem, th‘dieated to ( \deridgr, and v\ ri 
the form of a confidence bestowed on an intimate 
was finished In 180o, but \\m nut published till af 
poet’s death. Mrs. Wordsworth then named it 77 
fw/e, indicating thus the relation which if bears to t 
camion —or, rather, to the projected poem of the / 
of which the Ejtcnmhn was to form only the Seen 
of three Divisions. One Book of the Fir4 1 Wu*n 
Reclame was written, hut Is yet unpuM; i; the 
Division was never even begun, ami ** the materia 
arc told, u of which it would have been formed hav 
incorporated, for the most part, in the author's otlu 
lications.” Nw need this change of plan be r«-gi 
didactic poems admit easily of mutilation ; and ail tl 
bo called plot in this series of works \% contained 
Prelude, in winch we sen Wordsworth arriving nt 
convictions which in the Ejrur.ww he pauncH to **%p 
It would be too much to wiv that Wordsworth hti 
wholly successful in the attempt — for such the l 
virtually is—to write an epic poem on hm m\n nte 
Such a poem must almost nm^nriH appear ted to; 
egoistic, and Wordsworth’s manner hm m*l ting r 
to prevent these defects front being felt to the full 
the contrary, in his constant desire frugally to inf! 
it were, its full teaching from the minutest event 
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has befallen him, he supplements the self-complacency of 
the autobiographer with the conscientious exactness of the 
moralist, and is apt to insist on trifles such as lodge in the 
comers of every man’s memory, as if they were unique 
lessons vouchsafed to himself alone. 

Yet it follows from this very temper of mind that there 
is scarcely any autobiography which we can read with such 
implicit confidence as the Prelude, In the case of this, as 
of so many of Wordsworth’s productions, our first dissat¬ 
isfaction at the form which the poem assumes yields to a 
recognition of its fitness to express precisely what the poet 
intends. Nor are there many men who, in recounting the 
story of their own lives, could combine a candour so abso¬ 
lute with so much of dignity; who could treat their per¬ 
sonal history so impartially as a means of conveying les¬ 
sons of general truth; or who, while chronicling such small 
things, could remain so great. The Prelude is a book of 
good augury for human nature. We feel in reading it as 
if the stock of mankind were sound. The soul seems go¬ 
ing on from strength to strength by the mere development 
of her inborn power. And the scene with which the poem 
at once opens and concludes—the return to the Lake coun¬ 
try as to a permanent and satisfying home — places the 
poet at last amid his true surroundings, and leaves us to 
contemplate him as completed by a harmony without 
him, which he of all men most needed to evoke the har¬ 
mony within. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THK ENUUHSI hlhKil 

The lakes and mountains of (himberlamh WeUmoi 
and Lanciinfiirti are singular!)’ fitted to supply sue 
meats of moral sustenance as nature's aspects run 
to man. There are, Indeed* many mountain regi* 
greater awfulness; but prospects of ire and terror i 
bo a rare stimulant rather than an habitual food ; m 
physical difficulties un-parable from immense ele\ 
depress the inhabitant and preoccupy the traveller, 
are many lakes under a more lustrous sky ; but. the h 
activities of fife demand a scene brilliant without bn 
and a beauty which can refresh and satisfy rather th 
or overpower. Without advancing any untenable 
to British pre-eminence in the matter of scenery, wr 
perhaps, follow on both these points the jud-o?.*.< u! 
Wordsworth has expressed in Ids if Hide t» Me l,u 
work which condenses the results of many years <» 
mate observation. 

“Our tracts of wood and water,’* he my*, H are t< 
diminutive in comparison (with Kwitacrlami); the* 
as far as sublimity is dependent upon absolute hul 
height, and atmospherical Influences in connexion 
these, it is obvious that there can lm no rtvtikhijt. 
a short residence among the British mmmUmm ml 
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nish abundant proof that, after a certain point of eleva¬ 
tion, viz., that which allows of compact and fleecy clouds 
settling upon, or sweeping over, the summits, the sense of 
sublimity depends more upon form and relation of objects 
to each other than upon their actual magnitude; and that 
an elevation of 3000 feet is sufficient to call forth in a 
most impressive degree the creative, and magnifying, and 
softening powers of the atmosphere.” 

And again, as to climate: “The rain,” he says, “here 
comes down heartily, and is frequently succeeded by clear 
bright weather, when every brook is vocal, and every tor¬ 
rent sonorous; brooks and torrents which are never muddy 
even in the heaviest floods. Days of unsettled weather, 
with partial showers, are very frequent; but the showers, 
darkening or brightening as they fly from hill to hill, are 
not less grateful to the eye than finely interwoven pas¬ 
sages of gay and sad music are touching to the ear. Va¬ 
pours exhaling from the lakes and meadows after sunrise 
in a hot season, or in moist weather brooding upon the 
heights, or descending towards the valleys with inaudible 
motion, give a visionary character to everything around 
them; and are in themselves so beautiful as to dispose us 
to enter into the feelings of those simple nations (such as 
the Laplanders of this day) by whom they are taken for 
guardian deities of the mountains; or to sympathize with 
others who have fancied these delicate apparitions to be 
the spirits of their departed ancestors. Akin to these are 
fleecy clouds resting upon the hill-topsthey are not easi¬ 
ly managed in picture, with their accompaniments of blue 
sky, but how glorious are they in nature! how pregnant 
with imagination for the poet! And the height of 
the Cumbrian mountains is sufficient to exhibit daily 
and hourly instances of those mysterious attachments. 
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Such clouds,cleaving t*> their Mat hum, ur lifting up mtb 
denly their glittering heud^ from behind r*>elv\ harriers, 
or hurrying out of sight with m * »I nf tin* sharpest edge, 
will often tempt an inhabitant t«» eoin..;'rutulut«* himself on 
belonging to a country of miMn and cloud» mid Montm, 
ami make him think of the blank >l\ *»f K ( r\ pt, ami of I lie 
cerulean vacancy of Italy, im an tuiammalrd am! e\ < n a and 
spectacle.” 

The consciousness of a preceding turned! bring'* home 
to uh best the sense of perfect peaee; and a climate accus¬ 
tomed to storm-cloud am! tempest, can limit .sometimes 
into “a day as still as heaven," with a benignant tranquil- 
lity which calmer regions can scarcely know. Such a day 
Wordsworth has described In language of *uclt delicate 
truth and beauty m only a long and intimate love can 
inspire: 

“It has been said that in human life there are momenta worth 
ages. In a more subdued tone of syuifmthy may we nftlriit, that if* 
the climate of England there are, for the finer of nature, days which 
are worth whole months, I might say, even years, One of throe fa 
voured days sometimes occurs in spring time, when flint m$fi mv in 
breathing over the blossoms and new tmrn verdure which mfigured 
Buchanan with his henntiful Ode to the First of May ; the air which, 
in the luxuriance of his fancy, he Hkeiw to that of the golden fl „ 
to that which gives motion to the funereal cypresses on the Itanln of 
Letho; to the air which is to salute beatified upliiw when expiatory 
tires shall have consumed the earth with all her habitotiotH, Itut it 
is in autumn that days of such affecting influence mmi fretpmully fo. 
torvonc. The atmosphere seems refitted, and the shy rctnler«I irnire 
crystalline, as the vivifying heat of the year abates ; the light* and 
shadows are more delicate; the colouring in richer am! more finely 
harmonized ; and, in this season of stillmms, the ear tiring unoceu 
pied, or only gently excited, the of vision liocom**^ tttitro stiitwgi 
tible of its appropriate enjoyments, A resident in a country like this 
which m are treating of will agree with me that the pmmmm? of » 



lulu' H fo <>Ouhit in prt'lVrfinn I hr h. antv of utu* of 

(htmr <l,i %n ; itu»! ho urn I Imvo o\jm-i imnul, wluh* ImtUin' uti thu mi 
rulHni w »itor*>, tlmt tho iuuymahMis hv thuir fit<i it mininl into rnrui 
cm uf fouling ufhurwi u imjM'Hi Ir.iHIi*. llii* ion >un of thi \ i;-j, that (In* 
huauini art* u«»t only htmiyhi «lmvn into tin- hn mu «*f tho «\u th, hut 
(hut tin* mirth In mainly loolrtl uf, anti fhiutyhf uf, through fin- mo 
tlium of n fmivr rbim-nt Tin* lufffhu-.i fitim i*t win n (In* rqmnouiiai 
nro tl»*|uutnl; hut thoir tun m.iv {Uulmbh In* o.dlo*! in miml 
h\ tho uf n fow ■'huUrioU hoimlm, whum Ir.nu ■ <lu not thfTor in 

colour from tho f.ulnd tuli.u'o uf tin* ,*4.U« ly oak-* lmm whioh tho.o 
n*lirn of tin 1 * titnrm Uojt* m!. nil «lot* s'jn'nk i of tiiui^uillity; nut n 
luvuth of tut, no ro 4lo»*-uio;m of in >*o( i, umi not <1 tmnmj* ohjoot j»or* 
cujitiblo -r\ooj*t tin* rluwh yXu\nn; t in tho «lr|4ln «*f th** UKo, or (hr 
traveller juno/myi nn istmluil im.tyo, who <»* motion neetiH j' uV 

ernoil hy list* quiet <4 11 limn to whit h if * H*vh«4 \pe, tin* living 
Hun, \n pcrhujia iiutesmsble; ui if umy happen tlml thr ftinire of one 
of thr larger hir*b\ n raven nr 11 h* run, h om-mie mlmtly union}* the 
rellrctetl rimnhi, w hih* tin* voiee of tin* rout hinl, from the element 
aloft, gently uwuken 1 in thu nperhiiur tin- reeuileef ion of upp« tit*'* 
iumI liiHtinctM, purmiifj ntul oceuputiutn, that ilofmiu mul agitate tin* 
work!, yet have no power to prevent nature hum putting on mi 
jM*rt rnpuhte uf withfytug tin* mo’t inlrtnn* erwunfoi fur tin* tranquil, 
thu luvrly, nmi ihu jHThrt, to whic h tiinii.thn nulilt^t of hur rrmit 
urrH, in HUhjtTt," 

Tlt^ nmnu «lnm*rilnnt Itofr \n otm n-i in ilutnll hh 

imijuntir ih ^ononil rffinl* Ami it m rli.'irinlun^tir of tin* 

rngiott to wlitrlt Woriinworth'n Invn wan givnn tlmt thnv in 
no nunirr of it without it ttumnin^ it olmrm; tlmt tlm 
opt*n rnrortl of itn itnmumorin! jmnt tulln tm ul m*ry turn 
tlmt nil a^nnriuH luivo cmh |»hv4 for lovrlttit*^ iuni ruin it* 
tit'lf Iiiih limi tuuit^ii, A of WuntHWorthV th‘MU‘ih w 

in^ tho rimriirh’r of tlm Inkn nhorc‘H tlltintmlrs thin fuel 
with loving minutononH: 

44 Htililiiiilty h tlm mrnle uf nntmr'n tirnt gmii tlrrilingn with tlw 
mipurtlriun <»f tin* Karth ; hut tlm fmimfiit tmilum*) of Iwv mthHinjutmt 

ojmritibtw bi Uiwunk tltu |iri»liirtimt «f Imuutiyhy % nmhiuhi it) uf 
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symmetrical parts uniting in a -tt-nt luiU*. Tbit b eve 
exemplified along the margins <*f these lake*, Mas -es of n 
have been precipitated from the heights into the ana of w 
in Home places like stranded ship?,ur have ueipmcd the < 
structure of jutting piers, or project in little pmuu ul.n ere ■ 
native wood. Tin* smallest rivulet, one whir.c blent intluv h 
ly noticeable in a season of dry weather, ho faint si the dimp 
by it on the surface of the smooth lake, will he found to ha 
not useless in shaping, hv its dejMedts of gravel uiel mol in 
flood, a curve that would not otherwise have e\i sled. Hut tl 
powerful brooks, encroaching upon the level nf the lake, 
courno of time,given birth to ample pruf»oiitoric.;t <»f sweep 
line, that contrast boldly with the longitudinal bane of the m 
the opposite shore; while their flat or geuth doping Hurfiin 
fail to introduce, into the midst of de?«daifoft and baticnneha 
omenta of fertility, even where the habitation?* of mm may ti 
been rained.” 

With thin wo may contrast, m a cumjeiithm jdrttt 
poet’s description of the? turns, or lonely bullion of 

which lie here and there tumrn^ the hills: 

u They arc difficult of access ami naked ; vet Mime of then 
their permanent forms, very grand, and there toe accident* uj 
which would make the meanest of them intercut mg, At all 
one of those pools Is an acceptable night to the mountain m\ 
not merely as an incident that diversities the priMpeet, but n 
ing in his mind a centre or eoirpienom point to whirls nbjrrt# 
wise disconnected or insulmrdmutcd, may tie referred. Sui 
have a varied outline, with told heath. rind promontmtoi; 
they mostly lie at the foot of a ntwp precipice, the water, wh 
sun is not shining upon It, apjiimw black and millcn, uml rm 
margin huge stones ami masses of rock are scattered, mmip < 
conjecture as to the means by which they came thither, and 
obviously fallen from on high, the contribution of agea, A i 
pleasing sadness is induced by this perple*ity mat these i««i 
decay; while the prospect of a body of pure water, uiMttrinli 
groves and other cheerful rural images by which frenti water 
ally accompanied, and unable to give furtherance to the tiuMg 
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a around it, excites a sense of some repulsive power strongly 
>rth, and thus deepens the melancholy natural to such scenes.” 

> those who love to deduce the character of a popu- 
1 from the character of their race and surroundings 
peasantry of Cumberland and Westmoreland form an 
jtive theme. Drawn in great part from the strong 
linavian stock, they dwell in a land solemn and 
iiful as Norway itself, but without Norway’s rigour 
penury, and with still lakes and happy rivers instead 
orway’s inarming melancholy sea. They are a moun- 
Folk; but their mountains are no precipices of insu- 
le snow, such as keep the dwellers in some Swiss 
2t shut in ignorance and stagnating into idiocy. 
3 barriers divide only to concentrate, and environ 
o endear; their guardianship is but enough to give 
ided unity to each group of kindred homes. And 
it is that the Cumbrian dalesmen have afforded 
ps as near a realization as human fates have yet 
ed of the rural society which statesmen desire for 
country’s greatness. They have given an example 
ibstantial comfort strenuously won; of homo affec- 
intensified by independent strength; of isolation 
ut ignorance, and of a shrewd simplicity; of an 
itary virtue which needs no support from fanaticism, 
o which honour is more than law. 
e school of political economists, moreover, who urge 
dvantage of a peasant proprietary, of small inde¬ 
nt holdings—as at once drawing from the land the 
b produce and rearing upon it the most vigorous 
irovident population—this school, as is well known, 
in the statesmen of Cumberland one of its favourite 
^les. In the days of border-wars, when the first ob- 
) 3 17 
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\\ Oul' ’.i * lil'i: 

jec t \\ as to secure tin* e\i* * *i a t many anti* 

as possible, in readiness to repel tin* Scot, tho ahU 
threat proprietors in t ho north r*:tdily granted • mall 
on military tenure, which tenure, v\ In n pmum* il 
in the field whs no longer m edrd* became in ino^ 
an absolute ownership, The attnehiucnt of the >r 
mni to their hereditary estates the hemic * Ibol - 
they won hi make to avoid part mg u it h tlniu, foil 
impressive phenomenon in tin* hide vv orld a w 
once of equality and of conservatism whieh u 
scene of Wordsworth's ehihlidi \ t ar% ami u Im h r» i 
Ids manhood's ideal. 

The growth of large fortune * in Kitgl.tnd, and 
creased competition for land, baa .swallowed np u 
these Hinall independent holdings in th* evtrndu 
erties of wealthy men. And ut the same time the 
of education, and the Improved p- •: ! .a and oft 
islation, by raising the condition of oilier part * o 
laud, have timded to obliterate the eontra.nl whieh 
marked in Wordsworth's day. How marked tint 
trast was, n enmpatr on of (’rabbeN* poems with 1 
worth’s will sufficiently imiieafe, Both are true pit 
but while in the one we see poverty ns somethim 
and degrading, and tlm Tulat t*f ihr IbY/m/c 4ai 
from a background of pa up. u m and crime ; in tin 
picture poverty means nothing worse than puma?;, 
the poet in the presence of the must tragic out? 
fortune could still 

14 Have laughed himself to neorti tit find 

In that decrepit until no firm a mind .* 1 

Nay, even when a state fur below tin* forth- Unthar 
been reached, and mind and body alike am in tin 
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decay, the life of the Old Cumberland Beggar , at one re¬ 
move from nothingness, has yet a dignity and a useful¬ 
ness of its own. His fading days are passed in no sad 
asylum of vicious or gloomy age, hut amid neighbourly 
kindnesses, and in the sanity of the open air; and a life 
that is reduced to its barest elements has yet a hold on 
the liberality of nature and the affections of human hearts. 

So long as the inhabitants of a region so solitary and 
beautiful have neither many arts nor many wishes, save 
such as the nature which they know has suggested, and 
their own handiwork can satisfy, so long are their presence 
and habitations likely to be in harmony with the scenes 
around them. Nay, man’s presence is almost always 
needed to draw out the full meaning of Nature, to illus¬ 
trate her bounty by his glad well-being, and to hint by 
his contrivances of precaution at her might and terror. 
Wordsworth’s description of the cottages of Cumberland 
depicts this unconscious adaptation of man’s abode to his 
surroundings, with an eye which may be called at pleas¬ 
ure that of painter or of poet. 

“ The dwelling-houses and contiguous out-houses are in many in¬ 
stances of the colour of the native rock out of which they have been 
built; but frequently the dwelling—or Fire-house, as it is ordinarily 
called—has been, distinguished from the barn or byre by roughcast 
and whitewash, which, as the inhabitants are not hasty in renewing 
it, in a few years acquires by the influence of weather a tint at once 
sober and variegated. As these houses have been, from father to 
son, inhabited by persons engaged in the same occupations, yet nec¬ 
essarily with changes in their circumstances, they have received 
without incongruity additions and accommodations adapted to the 
needs of each successive occupant, who, being for the most part pro¬ 
prietor, was at liberty to follow his own fancy, so that these humble 
dwellings remind the contemplative spectator of a production of 
nature, and may (using a strong expression) rather be said to have 
grown than to have been erected—to have risen, by an instinct of 
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their own, nut of fist* native rock - m Mile k theo iu tht in of tW* 
mnlify, Hu eh b theft* wikiiien* me! hr.usl* 

u Therfe ilwellinjirf, ino^fly built, m lot < b»» n ■ u4, of r*<u -It m*h« wit 
Htoue, are roofed with #tate?i, which »«r«* ni4rU ish* *s f the 
quarry l>efure the ptemst asf of :'j«hiling lie m «,i i m*4* i and 
are therefore rough and tinruii in fit* it em f.« n • » ilwi l.oSli the 
covering and Mtltm of the lioisum hate fund h* 4 j4 u ■ of j» f f,»r 
the Heethi of lirhotiH* fertn, an I th*w« i ti» e«v ^ 

which In their very font* call to imud tie* j-w« .s.-* *.f me, d*» 
thun, clothed hi part with if vegetable j.citb, app» >ti h* ho ti *» n* 4 
into the ho«tim of the living principle of tlune 4 * 11 »»cii ami 1 - 1041.1 
among the wood* ttitd field q find l*> lio n colour end ih< it 'diapc 
nffeetingly ilireet the thought?* to that tranquil c.mr-si* *4 mu me *411*1 
fdmplielty along which the Imtohle minded udt.ihi! mt 4 limr ihomeh 
ho many generation# Item led, Add the hi?!.* gmd* u mil* if» sdird 
for iHHvIiivwt* It# Mfltftl bed of jttifttesbfq tfiid it* h *4 4* » 1 anil pat* fin 
of flower# for tfumtay \mh% with a «-h» de»- fVw t, h , * m »ch 

primal to ho plueknl; tttt orrliinl of fifofioiitoftrd n/e, n *ljmr 
proHH, often tttippftiled by pome tree turn tin* do*.« , a t hi *4 
emlmwerlng Hymmoro# for uttmturr aliudc, wills a tall ?« ihtont.di 
which tlso wind# ping when other tree* are IraHm * the little nit 
or houtwhohi npout murmuring in all nn'tofn combine ttovu* m 
ddont# anti litmgoH together, innl ym lime the t«pn<si nbt»o’ t 4 «n 
of a mountain cottage in ttii# eouotif- m N-autifoUi boused nt 
iteelf, amt tto richly adorned by tlt« Um 4 of ,Vifnn 

Theia brinf <lpmmptit»«» may Millleo t»i isiili* ite ttte 
gonernl elmmcter of t ilklftei mltirli in W.uslvwortlt , *i 
early <%a htitl a dmtitmtivn tmliy itliirlt he %%*% the flr4 
fully to approciato, wlikti wm nt ibi U*ni tUmtv* hU hin* 
lifetime, and wlttoli him alromly hi gtm t.» di'aipjiear, Tim 
mountainn Imd wait»i! I«ttg fur tt full m!t»raihm k mi in¬ 
telligent womliiji* At Imt 11 they were #m*utgft i»rhm4 t n 
And if now the elmngtm wrought armtnd ilinti rmdl t«*fi 
often the poot’a warning, how 

11 All dial now dellghb* tl*ee t from tin* »k| 

On whieh It »hmik! Im totitli»l, nlwll tm% mrni nm!$ *’ 
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yet they have gained something which cannot he tales 
from them. Not mines, nor railways, nor monster ex¬ 
cursions, nor reservoirs, nor Manchester herself, “ ioute 
entiere k sa proie attachee,” can deprive lake and hill of 
Wordsworth’s memory, and the love which once they 
knew. 

Wordsworth’s life was from the very first so ordered as 
to give him the most complete and intimate knowledge 
both of district and people. There was scarcely a mile of 
ground in the Lake country over which he had not wan¬ 
dered ; scarcely a prospect which was not linked with his 
life by some tie of memory. Born at Cockennouth, on 
the outskirts of the district, his mind was gradually led 
on to its beauty; and his first recollections were of Der¬ 
went’s grassy holms and rocky falls, with Skiddaw, “bronzed 
with deepest radiance,” towering in the eastern sky. Sent 
to school at Hawkshead at eight years old, Wordsworth’s 
scene was transferred to the other extremity of the Lake 
district It was in this quaint old town, on the hauls of 
Esthwaite Water,that the “fair seed-time of his soul” 
was passed; it was here that Ms boyish delight in exercise 
and adventure grew, and melted in its turn into a more 
impersonal yearning, a * deeper absorption into the beauty 
and the wonder of the world. And even the records of 
Ms boyish amusements come to us each on a background 
of nature’s majesty and calm. Setting springs for wood¬ 
cock on the grassy moors at night, at nine years old, he 
feels himself “ a trouble to the peace” that dwells among 
the moon and stars overhead; and when he has appro¬ 
priated a woodcock caught by somebody else, u sounds of 
undistinguishable motion n embody the viewless pursuit 
of Nemesis among the solitary hills.. In the perilous 
search for the raven’s nest, as he hangs on the face of the 
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naked crag* of Yewdale, he fe»*U f«<r tin* fu tin 
sense of detachment from external thin*,;-4 which a p 
of strange unreality will often force on the miiui. 

u (Hi, at f h<i( lime 

When <m the perilous ridjw I hwijt ahm**, 

With what Htrange uttminee tin! the |mt«l *hy wiml 
Blow through my ear! the Ay j«eemi*»i nut a A v 
Of earth—ami with wlwt motion iteoril the eluinh-* !*’ 

The innocent, rapine of nnttlwj taught him to fe 
there is a spirit in the wood** — a, prcHimre w hioh to 
a touch of ours will desecrate and destroy. 

The neighbourin'*; lakes of (Vnhton, K*Uhwuite, V 
more, have left similar tracer id the gradual npbuih 
his spirit. It was on a promontory on tl 

sun’s last rays, gilding the eastern hills above wit 
had first appeared, suggested the boyV first impt 
spontaneous poetry, in the resolve that, wherever lift* 
lead him, his last thoughts should fall on the scenes 
his childhood was passing now* It w m «m Rnthwnt 
the “ huge peak” of Wetherlam, following him 
seemed) as he rowed across the starlit wafer, suggest 
dim conception of 44 unknown modes of being / 1 am 
that is not ours. It was round Ksthwaito that tl 
used to wander with n friend nt early dawn, r* 
the chann of words in tuneful order, and repeati 
gother their favourite verses, till “sounds of exti 
echoed through the groves.” It was on Ksthwni! 
the hand of skaters 41 hissed along the polished 
games confederate,” from which Wordsworth would 
times withdraw himself and pause suddenly in full 
to feel in that disay silence the mystery of n rolling 
A passage, less frequently quoted, in describing i 
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ourmon on Windormotv ilhml niton tin* oftVrt of aotne 
point of human inhivnt in ootioontratuu* unit mills* 
o diiluHnd amotion wltiolt radintoa from 14 hcciio of 
r z 

u Hut, oro 

Whan In our pimmoo wo rHttftiid nf lobuw 
Over tho slmtlowy Uko, Hint to tho limrli 
Of sumto Kiimlt hhutd nfivivtl our 01 mm* w ith wu% 

Tho mbnitrol of tlif* troop, utnl left him thoro, 

Ami row ml off grully, whilo ho blow bin fhtttt 
Atom* ii|»m tin* root oh, thou tlio oulm 
Ami tlaiul rfill wsitor lay upon n»y tiitiul 
Kv«m with n weight of \\\vumm% nmt tho oky, 

Novor tirforo su bountiful, mit»U down 
Into toy liwrl^nml hold mo lifcr 11 lironm P* 

ptiwtign wlitt’h dosorihos tfit^ noltool boy 1 * eat! to flta 
■tho limm of whioh < olorid^o mid flint lit* should 
xaltiimad 14 Wordsworth r if ho find mat thorn run* 
did in tho depart# of Arabia — jmiitb « ftomawhiit 
* nitili of foaling with it ttfil! dooftiw ahitrin, Tho 
in tthouk of mild mirprlso* 1 wfibh in tho jifittaoit of 
rdn* joatirtd dirt mtrmjkr into hh hmrt the mmmi 
tnfftitt tin* vary mitmlhu* of tho trrntari<pto 

a inn jo. 1 10 Lmuo ; bo o-»ut rn \ U t u» < n «»nr 

»ry ortor do; and I ho no ban .oaitol n > width 10 . 
’Vo»* I ho : ,mu* t«» ;! noun* ni , n Ion wo pan o and 
pram*. 

1 round tho |um v mail lain* ; <*f < on on o* at id hyd.d 
u‘ iin ooai* of \\ *nd north mo 1004 ihwd h obra 
Chi * no* ♦ n <<i Oil* «4 I lo o bdn ■ ho ln«d for fi > f \ 
t ho in I h {A »4 t *u 1*Vs • ' ml »■» nun f , \ and I In ro i i 
all that n *o*n a hdl nfo walk **Y u ilidbo* vulioy 
has* uni In aid in m inovumi 10 •• oal hi * \< r.v •, a » 
low!), ro o f| mil in • I?'* 111. Tho ri.n.'Op* a| d*oVtlO 
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ond, Grasmere, where he first settled, h imw Mirnumded 
by the outbuildings of a busy hotel, and the mb.} Mrcam 
of traffic, and the sight of the many ulln* which spot the 
valley, ^ivc a new pat hen to the sonnet in which Words- 

worth deplores the alteration which even hi* own residenco 
might make in the simplicity of the hutch *tvne: 

"Well may’et thou halt.nml gaze with brightening eye t 
The lovely cottage in the guardian tumk 
Hath stirred thee deeply; with its own dear brook, 

Its own small pasture, almost its own sky ! 

But covet not the atrndc : forlmir to sigh, 

As many do, repining while tiny look ; 

Intruders—who would tear from Nature's Imok 
This precious leaf with harsh impiety. 

Think what the home must t*e if it were thine, 

Even thine, though few thy wants! Hoof, window, door, 

The very flowers are sacred to the poor, 

The roses to the porch which tiny eutw inc: 

Yea, all that now enchants thee, from the day 

On which It should be touched, would melt, and nirtt away . 11 

The Poms on ths Numbly of Plum belong for the 
most part to this neighbourhood. Emm Jit ttelt tin Kan- 
dale Bock, Point Rmk**fmhjmmi mi the modern shore of 
Grasmere, Mury'$t Pool in Rydal !*ark> H Hb*nJ ; /Vo 4 * on 
Stono Arthur, Joanna'# Mock on the luniks of Rut tin, mid 
John'# Grom near White Mims f ***mucm, have been iden¬ 
tified by the loving search of those to whom every memo¬ 
rial of that simple-hearted family group lut* still a charm. 

It m on Qreenhead Ghyll —u|mu the forest - side in 
Grasmere Vale"—that the poet has laid the scene of Mi* 
ckaol, the poem which paints with such detailed fidelity 
both the inner and the outward life of n typical West¬ 
moreland “ statesman,” And the tipper road from (Iras- 
mere to Rydal, superseded now by the road along the hike- 
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side, and left as a winding foot-path among rock and fern, 
was one of his most habitual haunts. Of another such 
haunt his friend Lady Richardson says, “ The Prelude was 
chiefly composed in a green mountain terrace, on the Eas- 
dale side of Helm Crag, known by the name of Under Lan- 
crigg, a place which he used to say he knew by heart. The 
ladies sat at their work on the hill-side, while he walked to 
and fro on the smooth green mountain turf, humming out 
his verses to him self, and then repeating them to his sym¬ 
pathising and ready scribes, to be noted down on the spot, 
and transcribed at home.” 

The neighbourhood of the poet’s later home at Rydal 
Mount is equally full of associations. Two of the Evening 
Voluntaries were composed by the side of Rydal Merc. 
The Wild Duetts West was on one of the Rydal islands. 
It was on the fells of Loughrigg that the poet’s fancy 
loved to plant an imperial castle. And WansfelVs green 
slope still answers with many a change of glow and shad¬ 
ow to the radiance of the sinking sun. 

Hawkshead and Rydal, then, may be considered as the 
poet’s principal centres, and the scenery in their neigh¬ 
bourhood has received his most frequent attention. The 
Duddon, a seldom-visited stream on the south-west border 
of the Lake district, has been traced by him from source 
to outfall in a series of sonnets. Langdale, and Little 
Langdale, with Elea Tam lying in it, form the principal 
scene of the discourses in the Excursion. The more dis¬ 
tant lakes and mountains were often visited, and are often 
alluded to. The scene of The Brothers , for example, is 
laid in Ennerdale; and the index of the minor poems will 
supply other instances. But it is chiefly round two lines 
of road leading from Grasmere that Wordsworth’s associa¬ 
tions cluster—the route over Dunmailraise, which led him 
3 * 
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to Keswick, to ( \deridge and Southey at < ireta Hatband 
to other friends in that neigldumrhuod ; amt tin* mute 
over Kirkstone, whieh hat hint to l Ikwater, amt flic friend - 
ly house* of Patterdale, Halkte;ul*% ami Low t her i ';e4le. 
The first of those two ronton was that over whieh tho 
Waggoner plied; it skirts tho lovely shore of Thirlmere 
—a lonely shoot of water* of exquisite invariant \ of out¬ 
line, and fringed with dnlioiite verdure, which the ( Wpnni 
tion of Manchester has lately bought to citibank it into a 
reservoir. DetUronun pretimun empior! Thin lake was 
a favourite haunt of Wordsworth's ; and upon a rook on 
its margin, whore he and Coleridge, ruining from Keswick 
and Grasmere, would often moot, tho two poets, with tho 
other members of Wordsworth's loving household group, 
inscribed the initial letters of their names. To the ** mon¬ 
umental power n of this Rock of Names Wordsworth ap¬ 
peals, in lines written when the happy eompnny who en¬ 
graved thorn had already been severed by distance and 
death: 

u O thought of pain, 

That would Impair It or profane I 
Amt fail not Thou, loved Uwk, to keep 
Thy charge when we are kid iwleep.** 

Tho rock may still be seen, but m to be submerged in the 
new reservoir. In the vide of Keswick itself, Applclhwmic, 
Skiddaw, St. Herbert’s Island, Isidore, are commemorated 
in sonnets or inscriptions. And tho Jiorrowdale yew- 
trees have inspired some of the poet’s noblest lines—lines 
breathing all the strange forlonmess of <ilarmtmmk soli¬ 
tude, and tho withering vault of shade. 

Tho routo from Rydid to Ulkwnter is still more thick¬ 
ly studded with poetic allusions. The l*um of KhkMom 
is the thorao of a characteristic ode; Grisdab Tarn and 
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^n recur again and again ; and Aira Force was one 
pots which the poet best loved to describe, as well 
sit. It was on the shores of Further G-owbarrow 
i Daffodils danced beneath the trees. These refer- 
light be much further multiplied; and the loving 
3 of disciples has set before us “ the Lake district 
preted by Wordsworth ” through a multitude of 
But enough has been said to show how com- 
he poet had absorbed the influences of his dwell- 
; how unique a representative he had become ol 
lj district of his birth; how he had made it 
to him by comprehending it, and his own by 

sited other countries and described other scenes. 

, Wales, Switzerland, France, Germany, Italy, have 
e in his works. His familiarity with other see¬ 
ped him, doubtless, to a better appreciation of the 
mtry than he could have gained had he never left 
l, on the other hand, like Caesar in Gaul, or Wcl- 
in the Peninsular, it was because he had so corn- 
rasp of this chosen base of operations that he was 
some, to see, and to make Ms own, so swiftly and 
ly elsewhere. Happy are those whose deep-rooted 
s cling like his about some stable home! whose 
F the world around them has expanded from some 
of happy tranquillity, instead of being drawn at 
from the confusing city’s roar! Happier still if 
y picture be of one of those rare scenes which 
pired poets and prophets with the retrospective 
n of a patriarchal, or a golden age; of some plot 
I like the Ithaca of Odysseus, dya 0 >) 

oc, “rough, but a nurse of men;” of some life 
which a poet of kindred spirit to Wordsworth’s 
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saw Imlf In vision, half in reality, among the huhlmmlnum 
of the Italian hills : 


M Fence, peace is theirs, anil lift* no fraud that knows, 
Wealth as they will, and when they will, leposn : 

On many a hill the happy homesteads stand, 

The living lakes through many a vale expand ; 

Cool glens are there, and shadowy eaves dh iue, 

Deep sleep, and far-off voices of the kine—- 
From moor to moor the exulting wild deer ntrav ; 
Tho strenuous youth are strtmg and sound an they; 
One reverence still the uutainted rare inspires, 

God their first thought, and after God their hires; 
These last discerned AstneiFs flying hem, 

And Virtue’s latest footsteps walked with them, n 



CHAPTER V. 


MARRIAGE.—SOCIETY.—HIGHLAND TOUR. 

Vordsworth’s settlement at Townend, Grasmere, in 
ing days of the last century, the external events of 
may be said to come to an end. Even his mar- 
Miss Mary Hutchinson, of Penrith, on October 4 , 
as not so much an importation into his existence 
emotion, as a development and intensification of 
which had long been there. This marriage was 
vning stroke of Wordsworth’s felicity—the poetic 
mse for his steady advocacy of all simple and noble 
When he wished to illustrate the true dignity 
icacy of rustic lives he was always accustomed to 
the Cumbrian folk And now it seemed that 
land requited him for his praises with her choicest 
bund for him in the country town of Penrith, and 
e small and obscure circle of his connexions and 
;ance—nay, from the same dame’s school in which 
taught to read—a wife such as neither rank nor 
eauty nor glowing genius enabled his brother bards 

Wordsworth’s poetic appreciativeness, manifest to 
knew her, is attested by the poet’s assertion that 
;he best lines in the poem of The Daffodils — 


“ Tlit'V ffdunli tjjnm Iftii! inward rye 
Which In the Mi** of 

were of her >r,. And in nil other matter*, from 

tlit* highest to tin* lowest, sin* w;i.h to lout a true hrtpmatt*, 
n companion “ dearer fur than life ami light an* dear," 
ami able 11 in lii.H strep march to nph*44 luiii to tin* end.” 
Devoted to her Ii«h!I lltl*!, she firWtltirlrnn W rI»'o*iirtl Hut 
only without jealousy but w itli delight tin* hotmchold omi' 
pammi.dnp through life of the nUter who formed ho target 
mi element in h« bring, Admiring the port's genius to 
the full, and following the working of his mind with n 
sympathy that never tired, she tteu'ilheiesH wiih tilde to 
diHccrn, mul with unobtrusive rare to hide or inert, t!n*« 
errors of manner into whieli retirement and - If .4* mplbm 
will betray even tlici gentlest spirit* It Apeak*, jterlmptf, 
equally well for Wordsworth's eluirneter that this tendency 
to a lengthy Irwmteitce, in general <■ mwi .cb m, on In i own 
feelings ami ulema in the worst charge that can hr hr* night 
against him; ami for Mrs* Wordsworth's, thut her simple 
ami rustic? upbringing hud gifted her with » manner so 
gracious and a tact so ready that in her presence nil thing* 
could not but go well 

The life which the young couple led was one of prime 
tivo Him pi icily. In Horne respects it was even less hnuri 
oua than that of the peasants around them. They drank 
water, and ate the simplest fare* Miss Wordsworth Inal 
long rendered existence possible for her brother mi the nar¬ 
rowest of means by Iter unselfish energy and skill in house* 
hold management; and “plain living and high thinking f> 
were equally congenial to the new infinite of the frugal 
homo. Wordsworth gardened; and mil together, nr often* 
cat the poet and his sinter, wandered almost daily over tlin 
neighbouring hills. Nu: row means did not prevent them 
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from offering a generous welcome to their few friends, 
especially Coleridge and his family, who repeatedly stayed 
for months under "W ordsworth’s roof. Miss "Wordsworth's 
unpublished letters breathe the very spirit of hospitality 
in their naive details of the little sacrifices gladly made for 
the sake of the presence of these honoured guests. But 
for the most part their life was solitary and uneventful. 
Books they had few; neighbours almost none; and Miss 
Wordsworth’s diary of these early years describes a lift* 
seldom paralleled in its intimate dependence on external 
nature. I take, almost at random, her account of a single 
day. “ November 24,1801. Read Chaucer. We walked 
by G-ell’s cottage. As we were going along we were stop¬ 
ped at once, at the distance, perhaps, of fifty yards from 
our favourite birch-tree; it was yielding to the gust of 
wind, with all its tender twigs; the sun shone upon it, and 
it glanced in the wind like a flying sunshiny shower. It 
was a tree in shape, with stem and branches; but it was 
like a spirit of water. After our return William read 
Spenser to us, and then walked to John’s Grove. Went 
to meet W.” And from an unpublished letter of Miss 
Wordsworth’s, of about the same period (September 10, 
1800), I extract her description of the new home. “ We 
are daily more delighted with Grasmere and its neighbour¬ 
hood. Our walks are perpetually varied, and we are more 
fond of the mountains as our acquaintance with them in¬ 
creases. We have a boat upon the lake, and a small or¬ 
chard and smaller garden, which, as it is the work of our 
own hands, we regard with pride and partiality. Our cot¬ 
tage is quite large enough for us, though very small; and 
we have made it neat and comfortable within doors; and 
it looks very nice on the outside; for though the roses 
and honeysuckles which we have planted against it are 
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only of this year's growth* yet it Is cowed nil o\er with 
giwh leave* uml scarlet flowers ; for we him* trained scarlet 
Inputs upon threads, w hieh aw not only exceedingly beau* 
tiful hut wry useful, as ttirir product? h mmivmv, We 
have nun It- a !<».!< -hi--' v «*i»m of tin* parlour below stairs, 
which has a stone floor, therefore wo have covered it all 
over with matting We *dt in a room aiune stairs, ami 
wo have one lodging r-»*m with two single beds, a sort of 
lumber room, ami a small, low, unveiled room, which 1 have 
papered with newspapers, and In which we hate put a small 
bed. Our servant h an old woman of sixty years of age, 
whom we took partly out of charity* Mho wua very ignorant, 
very foolish, and very difficult to teirk lint the goodm*** 
of her disposition* and the great cotiveuieneo we should Hml 
if my perseverance w m summsfiil, induced me to §p» on. n 

The Konnets entitled /Vm#n«l Talk give n vivid picture 
of the blessings of such seclusion* There are fiiaiiy minds 
which will echo the exclamation with which the poet dis¬ 
misses \m visitors and their gossip: 

** Better limit mtofi doth ullitftee long, 

Bong barren nileitee, mpmre will* ftif desire; 

To sit without emotion, hojm, or aim, 

In the loved pnwfire of my ettituff© tire, 

Ami listen to the flapping tiff the Hume, 

Or kettle whispering Its fulfil tmtltfraung'” 

Many will look with envy on a life which has thus de¬ 
cisively cut itself lot me from tlw world; which m smut* 
from the influx of thowi pivtuvup.Bbm , at mice distract¬ 
ing and nugatory, which deaden tit# mind to all other 
stimulus, and split the river of life into atutiuud* no minute 
that it loses itself in the sand. 

w Hence have f genial season#; hvtm liftte f 
Smooth pasMiuim, smooth dbei»uo?e, and i thought” 
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aerself, the mind can expatiate in those kingdoms 
►irit bequeathed to us by past generations and dis- 
i, which to the idle are but a garden of idleness, 
lose who choose it become a true possession and 
videning home. Among those “ nobler loves and 
ares ” there is excitement without reaction, there 
vearied and impersonal joy—a joy which can only 
dicap because it is so abundant, and caw: only dis- 
us through our own incapacity to contain it. 
lights of study and of solitude Wordsworth cn- 
the full. In no other poet, perhaps, have the 
Ightened sensibilities been productive of a pleas- 
inmixed with pain. The wind of his emotions 
it abaft; he “ swam smoothly in the stream of his 
ad lived but one man.” 

lessing of meditative and lonely hours must of 
: purchased by corresponding limitations. Words- 
;onception of human character retained to the end 
me simplicity. Many of life’s most impressive 
a were hid from his eyes. He never encounter- 
f those rare figures whosd aspect seems to justify 
Ions of pomp and pre-eminence when they appear 
tely scenes as with a natural sovereignty. He 
thieved nor underwent any of those experiences 
n make all high romance seem a part of memory, 
ow, as it were, a password and introduction into 
innermost of human fates. On the other hand, 
b wholly escaped those sufferings which exception- 
s must nueds derive from too close a contact with 
monplace- world. It was not his lot—as it has 
lot of so many poets—to move amongst mankind 
is an intimate and a stranger; to travel from dis- 
ent to disillusionment, and from regret to regret; 

18 
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to construct around him :i w-*r!l *d id* :d b-*in 
crumble into dn t at tu - bo:*h; ley-' ir- m tioo 

they can neither und-*r. i iad m-r -c-mph b, !.. in 
them what they can m*nr r p . >e,.*h \ .-n, :n*b»* 

heroine a iii'.ci|»nnc; and f h«* *'k* •* » : '>n{ s- i mil nru 
may teach to tin* poeti«* m!un h >>n »*i e.o.mo, 
Suppression, t*f re .ohite ‘od V. ill, and IU.„\ -5 * >T' 

an added dignity the tumult *»f * nodi u* - whb-h mi • 
have run riot in hi.*, heart. \>-i It i. 1< of:, n fr.»m 
of self-control than from nm.nl, nf . ifokiiobuiMi*! 
the fount of poetry sprite: -; and h.-»vi» i! w, 4 , tied 1 
worth’s especial felicity lay that tie ?*■ wn. Jo* 'on* 
in him which the world had <ifh>*r j. pr. d »*r t; 
that he had no joy which mi dd lot !«>• t*t<* harm! 
of all; and that, theivnnv, it wn v, h*-rt io* v,,* , ue• 
servedly himself that he wo no* t pnd-inidh hum a 
that was needful for him wn t«» Ink • d««an int** li 
of his heart Or, tidte*' hr* own w*»rd'-, we may c« 
his tranquil existence to 

“ .V er. !:U |;\. r, 

Diujthanou brr.m • it me** l ho*, h,* 

and in which poetic though* r«* « mbmpt d«*d to t 
face, Ukc bubbles through the p» Ihedd tn am. 

The first hint of many of hi i tun or p-» m . i > 
found in his sisters diary : 

“ A/nit Ui, 1W»2.—When We Ut r«* in the u«»». l , h» W. 

Park we saw a few tltttfmlih vt* i« m thr w.»n .>* ..de A - 
ahmft there Were more, and yet m*t»v; i\u \ id is ?, ecu* i fa* 
of the trees, we saw there was a tee" U-h ei th» m .*?»*;,.• th 
I never saw daffodils so beautiful. Tie *. rt» a 
stones about them ; some rested tie ii* la* &d **u tk mui a 
low; the rest tossed, am) reeled, amt danc, ami *.i * u»e 1 i • 
verily danced with the wind, tiny looked ;mv ami keo ju 
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“ July 30,1802.—Left London between five and six o’clock of the 
morning, outside the Dover coach. A beautiful morning. The city, 
St. Paul’s, with the river, a multitude of little boats, made a beautiful 
sight as we crossed Westminster Bridge; the houses not overhung by 
their clouds of smoke, were spread out endlessly; yet the sun shone 
so brightly, with such a pure light, that there was something like the 
purity of one of nature’s own grand spectacles. Arrived at Calais at 
four in the morning of July 31st. Delightful walks in the evenings, 
seeing far off in the west the coast of England like a cloud, crested 
with Dover Castle, the evening star, and the glory of the sky. The 
reflections in the water were more beautiful than the sky itself; pur¬ 
ple waves brighter than precious stones for ever melting away upon 
the sands.” 

How simple are tlie elements of these delights! There 
is nothing here, except fraternal affection, a sunrise, a sun¬ 
set, a flock of bright wild flowers; and yet the sonnets on 
Westminster Bridge and Calais Sands , and the stanzas on 
the Daffodils , have taken their place among the permanent 
records of the profoundest human joy. 

Another tour—this time through Scotland—undertaken 
in August, 1803, inspired Wordsworth with several of his 
best pieces. Miss Wordsworth’s diary of this tour has 
been lately published, and should be familiar to all lovers 
of nature. The sister’s journal is, indeed, the best intro¬ 
duction to the brother’s poems. It has not—it cannot have 
—their dignity and beauty; but it exemplifies the same 
method of regarding Nature, the same self-identification 
with her subtler aspects and entrance into her profounder 
charm. It is interesting to notice how the same impres¬ 
sion strikes both minds at once. From the sister’s it is 
quickly reflected in words of exquisite delicacy and sim¬ 
plicity ; in the brother’s it germinates, and reappears, it 
may be months or years afterwards, as the nucleus of a 
mass of thought and feeling which has grown round it in 



liin musing soul. The inn 41er ** eiifotinter with twu I idle 
kmd girls <m the shore of L«*ds leummd d a g.<»4 itoduneo 
of litis, u (hw of lltf girh*T write* Mi o* \\ ««rd <worth, 
wits oxemliugly beautiful ; an*! tin* fdtttvs of In*tIt of 
then*, in grey plaids falling l»t thdr f*»-t. ihdr f;u*r>i only 
being uurovrml, evited our attention hi fore \%v spoke to 
them; hut they answered tin so nw t*i th that we Uftv i|tttfe 
flighted, at the satin* time that they stared at n * with iiu 
innocent hu»k of wonder. I think I never heard the K?»g 
lish language sound more sweetly than fr**m the mouth of 
the elder of these girls, while she stood at tin* gate afmven 
iug our imparks, her face flushed with the rain ; her pro* 
nunemtiou mm dear and distinct, without ditlkiilty, yet 
slow, uh if like a foreign sptmdtT 

14 A fare will} gk<lfisnr.4 tivensprmid! 

Boft Miillr^ In Imamu hmdmvo Urol! 

And swmlmess n»uijilr|f 8 that 
Thy eotuUudeH, tOnml flirr j4av« * 

With tm rt^lruiiig Unit mii-Ii spilng* 

From tfttirk unit envyr i i 
Of tliought* thiit lie h* v*»ml lh* re.4eh 
Of thy few words of Kjffdt'di nj»ri f% : 

A tnmdilge nwrtltj brooked, * Milfe 
That given thy gestur** grave rntd life f 
Ho have I, not unmoved in tuliisl. 

Bws* birds of b n»ju •* h»*.hr kmd 
Thai beating up against the wind " 

Tit© traveller* §taw morn of this girl, ittul Mt** Words* 
worth’s opinion was coiiflftticft* Hut to Wordsworth his 
glimpse of her bo&tinci a veritable rt»titati«m Hi? eommetm 
orated it in \m poem of Th* Hiyhfand f/irf, nmm after 
his return from Beotlaml; he narrated it nnet! inure in I m 
poem of Th& Thrm Vullug* (Hr!$ % written Hourly twenty 
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i afterwards; and “ tie sort of prophecy,” he says in 
, “ with which the verses conclude Las, through God’s 
ness, been realized; and now, approaching the close 
y seventy-third year, I have a most vivid remembrance 
jr and the beautiful objects with which she was sur¬ 
fed.” Nay, more; he has elsewhere informed us, 
some naivete, that the first few lines of his exquisite 
l to his wife, She was a phantom of delight , were 
aally composed as a description of this Highland 
, who would seem almost to have formed for him ever 
wards a kind of type and image of loveliness, 
at such a meeting as this should have formed so 
remembered an incident in the poet’s life will appear, 
ips, equally ridiculous to the philosopher and to the 
of the world. The one would have given less, the 
would have demanded more. And yet the quest of 
-y, like the quest of truth, reaps its surest reward 
it is disinterested as well as keen; and the true lover 
mankind will often draw his most exquisite moments 
what to most men seems but the shadow of a joy. 
dally, as in this case, his heart will be prodigal of the 
Lses of that protecting tenderness which it is the bless- 
>f early girlhood to draw forth unwittingly, and to 
■ unknown—affections which lead to no declaration, 
Lesire no return; which are the spontaneous effluence 
e very Spirit of Love in man; and which play and 
* around winning innocence like the coruscations 
L the head of the unconscious lulus, a soft and un- 
ming flame. 

was well, perhaps, that Wordsworth’s romance should 
to him in this remote and fleeting fashion. For to 
driest of Nature it was fitting that all things else 
d be harmonious, indeed, but accessory; that joy 
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ftliould not Im so teen, nor Morrow ho 4oM#!atui*^ nor 
itself so wildly strong an to prrntmt him frum goim 
upon the mountains with a heart nl jteatv, and ww 
u in a mm passivenesH n the. voices of earth ami henv < 
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SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT.—DEATH OP JOHN WORDSWORTH. 

The year 1803 saw tlie beginning of a friendship which 
formed a valuable element in Wordsworth’s life. Sir 
George Beaumont, of Coleorton Hall, Essex, a descendant 
of the dramatist, and representative of a family long dis¬ 
tinguished for talent and culture, was staying with Cole¬ 
ridge at Greta Hall, Keswick, when, hearing of Coleridge’s 
affection for Wordsworth, he was struck with the wish to 
bring Wordsworth also to Keswick, and bought and pre¬ 
sented to him a beautiful piece of land at Applethwaite, 
under Skid daw, in the hope that he might be induced 
to settle there. Coleridge was soon afterwards obliged 
to leave England in search of health, and the plan fell 
through. A characteristic letter of Wordsworth’s records 
his feelings on the occasion. “ Dear Sir George,” he 
writes, “ if any person were to be informed of the particu¬ 
lars of your kindness to me—if it were described to him in 
all its delicacy and nobleness—and he should afterwards be 
told that I suffered eight weeks to elapse without writing to 
you one word of thanks or acknowledgment, he would deem 
it a thing absolutely impossible . It is nevertheless true. 

“Owing to a set of painful and uneasy sensations which 
I have, more or less, at all times about my chest, I deferred 
writing to you, being at first made still more uncomforta- 
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1 > 1 « hy travelling, and loathing to do violence in myself in 

what ought to be nil art of pure plea-Min* and enjoyment, 
viz., thy evpiv,.: cm of my deep sem-e id’ jniir goodness. 
This feeling was indeed so strong in mo a» to make mo 
look upon the net of writing to you u* a thing not to ho 
done hut in my best, my purest, and my happiest mo 
ments. Many of these 1 had, but th*m l had not my pen, 
ink, and paper before me, my roiivenieneeH, * my ttppli 
fumes and means to hoot;’ all which, the moment that l 
thought of them, seemed to disturb and impair the snneti 
ty of my pleasure. I eoniented myself with thinking over 
my complacent feelings, ami breathing forth solitary grab 
ulatious and thank giving , whiel* 1 did in many a sweet 
and many a wild place, during my Into tour/* 

The friendship of which this net of delicate gvn* tv.lH 
was the beginning wits maintained till Kir George I lean* 
monk's death in 1827, and formed for many years Words 
wortl/s closest link with the world of mi nint culture. Kir 
George was himself a painter m well as n e..i:md « ?n\ and 
Mb landscapes are not without indications of the strong 
fooling for nature which lie undoubted!) p- .» .•■! 
Wordsworth, who had seen very few picture*, hut vm% u 
penetrating critic of those which lie knew, discerned this 
vein of true feeling iri Ids friend’* work, and lias idealized 
a small landscape which Kir George had given him, in a 
sonnet which ivpro«he<- the bcuhc of happy pause and 
voluntary fixation with which the iiiiiid throws itself into 
some scone where art hm given 

w To cm© brtof moment ©might front lifting tlmii 
The opurenriaO- mint of lilctti <atprnUy, M 

There was another pursuit in which Kir Girnrgo JMau* 
mont was much interfiled, amt in winch painter and pmi 
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were well fitted to unite. The landscape-gardener, as 
Wordsworth says, should “wort in the spirit of Nature, 
with an invisible hand of art.’ 7 And he shows how any 
real success can only be achieved when the designer is 
willing to incorporate himself with the scenery around 
him; to postpone to its indications the promptings of his 
own pride or caprice; to interpret Nature to herself by 
completing touches; to correct her with deference, and, as 
it were, to caress her without importunity. And rising to 
that aspect of the question which connects it with human 
society, he is strenuous in condemnation of that taste, not 
so much for solitude as for isolation, which can tolerate 
no neighbourhood, and finds its only enjoyment in the 
sense of monopoly. 

“Laying out grounds, as it is called, may be considered as a liberal 
art, in some sort like poetry and painting; its object ought to bo to - 
move the affections under the control of good-sense; and surely the 
affections of those who havo the deepest perception of the beauty of 
Nature—who have the most valuable feelings, that is, the most per¬ 
manent, the most independent, the most ennobling, connected with 
Nature and human life. No liberal art aims merely at the gratifica¬ 
tion of an individual or a class; the painter or poet is degraded in 
proportion as ho does so. The true servants of the arts pay hom¬ 
age to the human-kind as impersonated in unwarpod and enlightened 
minds. If this be so when we are merely putting together words 
or colours, how much more ought the feeling to prevail when wo are 
in the midst of the realities of things; of the beauty and harmony, 
of the joy and happiness, of loving creatures; of men and children, 
of birds and beasts, of hills and streams, and trees and flowers j with 
the changes of night and day, evening and morning, summer and 
winter; and all their unwearied actions and energies, as benign in 
the spirit that animates them as they are beautiful and grand in 
that form of clothing which is given to them for the delight of our 
senses! What, then, shall we say of many great mansions, with 
their unqualified expulsion of human creatures from their neigh* 

4 
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bourhoori, hupp? <»r imt; bount** which *lo what ii f<ihh*t! of chit 
upns-tree—breiithc ml death ntt*I denotation! Fur my pari, Htrip my 
of human and 1 *houM think it one of tho 

greatest privations I enuld uttdergo. \ *m h»\e all the poverty of 
solitude, nothing of iu elevation/ 1 

This passage in from u letter of Won in worth's to Kir 
George Beaumont, who wan engaged at the time in re¬ 
building ami laying out ihdeorton. The poet fiiumelf 
planned and i.uperintended some of these improvements, 
and wrote, for various points of interest in the grounds, 
inscriptions which form dignified examples of that kind 
of computation. 

Nor was Kir George Beaumont the only friend whom 
the poat’ft taste assisted itt the choice of n nite or the dis¬ 
position of plea ure ground . More than one seat in the 
Lake country am* mg them one home of piv nuiinnt 
beauty—have owed to Wordsworth no small part of their 
ordered charm* In this way, too, the poet h with tt« still: 
Mb presence him a strange reality ns we look on some 
majestic prospect of inf indite; lake and mountain 
which his design has made more br’mtifmK v Bible to the 
children’s children of thorn! lie loved; ns we stand, per¬ 
haps, in some shadowed garden ctmuu 1 where lib will has 
had its way—has framed Ilolvellyn** far-off summit in an 
arch of tossing green, anti embayed in towering forest- 
trees the long lawns of a silent \ alley Hi liattnl for lofty 
aspiration and for brooding enlitn 

But of all woodland way* which Wordsworth** skill 
designed or hi* feet frequented, not one mm dearer to him 
(if I may pass thus by a gentle transition to another of 
the strong affections of his life) than a narrow path 
through a firwood near his cottage, which 14 was known 
to the poet’s household by the name of John** Grove/ 1 
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For in the year 1800 his brother, John "Wordsworth, a 
few years younger than himself, and captain of an East 
Indiaman, had spent eight months in the poet’s cottage at 
Grasmere. The two brothers had seen little of each other 
since childhood, and the poet had now the delight of dis¬ 
covering in the sailor a character congenial to his own, and 
an appreciation of poetry — and of the Lyrical Ballads 
especially—which was intense and delicate in an unusual 
degree. In both brothers, too, there was the same love 
of nature; and after John’s departure, the poet pleased 
himself with imagining the visions of Grasmere which 
beguiled the watches of many a night at sea, or with trac¬ 
ing the pathway which the sailor’s instinct had planned 
and trodden amid trees so thickly planted as to baffle a 
less practised skill. John Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
looked forward to Grasmere as the final goal of his wan¬ 
derings, and intended to use his own savings to set the 
poet free from worldly cares. 

Two more voyages the sailor made with such hopes as 
these, and amid a frequent interchange of books and 
letters with his brother at home. Then, in February, 
1805, he set sail from Portsmouth, in command of the 
“ Abergavenny ” East Indiaman, bound for India and 
China. Through the incompetence of the pilot who was 
taking her out of the Channel, the ship struck on the 
Shambles off the Bill of Portland, on February 5, 1805. 
“ She struck,” says Wordsworth, “ at 5 p.m. Guns were 
fired immediately, and were continued to be fired. She 
was gotten off the rock at half-past seven, but had taken 
in so much water, in spite of constant pumping, as to be 
water-logged. They had, however, hope that she might 
still be run upon Weymouth sands, and with this view 
continued pumping and baling till eleven, when she went 
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down. ... A few minute** before tin* ship went d«»wn my 

brother was seen talking t<» the IIt* t mat** with apparent 
cheerfulness; him! he wan standing on tIn* hen coop, which 

in the point, from which hi* rmtld overlook the whole ?dfip, 
the moment -she went <hont dv ;e. \ no hr had lived, in the 
very place and point whore Itin duty stationed him/' 

14 For myself/* he continues t in*where, %l I fee! that there 
ia something eut out of my life which cannot I*e restored. 
I never thought of him hut with hope and delight. We 
looked forward to the time, not distant, no we thought, 
when he would nettle near uh --when the tank *»f htn life 
woulil he over, and he would have nothing to do hut reap 
Iuh reward. By that time I Imped aim that tin* rhirf part 
of tny labours would he exeeuted, and that 1 should he 
able to show him that he had not placed a false confidence 
in me. I never wrote n line without a thought of giving 
him pleasure; my writings, printed and mamiHcript, were 
his delight, and one of the rhirf solace h of his tong voy¬ 
ages, But let l«e stop, i will Hot he mist down; were 
it only for his sake, 1 will not be dejected. I have much 
yet to do, ami pray Bod to give me strength ami power; 
his part of the agm men! between ub in brought to mi end* 
mine continues; and 1 hope, when I shall he able to think 
of him with a calmer mimi, that the remembrance of him 
dead will even animate me more than the joy which I had 
in him living/* 

In these ami the following reflections there is nothing of 
novelty; yet there is an interest in the spectacle „f this 
strong and simple mtinl confronted with the tmivemd 
problems, and taking refuge in the thought?* which htmt 
satisfied, or scarcely satisfied, so many •-■?<> mibm of 
mourning mem, 

“ A thousand times have I asked myself, m your lender 
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,liy led me to do, c Why was he taken away V and I 
nswered the question as you have done* In fact, 
s no other answer which can satisfy, and lay the 
t rest. Why have we a choice, and a will, and a 
of justice and injustice, enabling us to be moral 
Why have we sympathies that make the best of 
'raid of inflicting pain and sorrow, which yet we mo 
)out so lavishly by the Supreme Governor ? Why 
our notions of right towards each other, and to all 
i beings within our influence, differ so widely from 
jpears to be his notion and rule, if everything were 
ere ? Would it not be blasphemy to say that, upon 
position of the thinking principle being destroyed 
\ however inferior we may bo to the great Cause 
Icr of things, we have more of love in our nature 
has? The thought is monstrous; and yet how to 
>f it, except upon the supposition of another and a 
wld, I do not see.” 

this calamity, as from all the lessons of life, Wbrda- 
[rew all the benefit which it was empowered to 
“A deep distress hath humanized my soul ”—what 
poetry docs not know the pathetic linos in which 
witness to the teaching of sorrow ? Other griefs, 
lad—the Joss of two children in 1812; hia HiatorV* 
illness, beginning in 1832; his daughter’s death in 
4.11 these he felt to the full; and yet, until hia 
•’s death, which was more than his failing energies 
ar, these bereavements were but the thinly-scatter- 
s u in a great sea of blue ”—seasons of mourning 
there among years which never lost their hold on 
ddeh knew no shame and no remorse, no desola- 
no fear; whose days wero never long with waari- 
their nights broken at the touch of woe. Even 
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wdu*n wo spoak *>! hs * iribmai i*’it , it. >. ttt - happim*'. . 
rise's in “Ur mind;*. 

And in:r muoh :r> thi ■ f* ihdd \ - ;bo 4 i.nd of \ 
Worth's lift* :-iin*i* hi;* hi l- h'l* Sii‘* M"' I pad h 
history of a huleyon .*a!m uriln t <mr . h .• , .|\vd up 
tpiestion whothor :.no!i a lib- » t*» < 4t * In M d» -ir.ihh* 
Uappinrss with h«»io*r v.a Jin* id. ai <*i "'‘■o'n ; i. 
our ?.. 1 To tho mo»l.Tu ;pht! i.» iho t hri .nan, in 
oars (*i>unso! > ot porbvti**n hai o lot i ** a pv ■ *uot that 
to bo put by/’ this <pio.ij.ut, at whi* h a <ir«ol. w.uih 
smiled, is of no i.uoh on y omtioii. 

To us, porhap \ in ••♦unpiuim-: tin Joduno *»t an 
whom wo huh! do;u\ It may ;.r.*m m.u-. m dtul to i 
Dot. whothor he ha* had enough *d j.n, hm v.h* Thor 
had enough of sorrow ; w hefher tut’ blow . »u « it*ami 
have wholly *hapoii la. ohiir.tot.--r u-ua tho r.-oh ; w 
his soul has taken lad re and panu in th» r* diner 
Nor h if only (a > : »»mr might * i\) h *r \ ioh-nt and 
natures that stir row i.tin- ho t. It \ ■ duo that In r 
only c\un the hi\addr.*ng and p»v umptm-n . pird ho . 
into geutleue s and . olemui/.ed into humility. I ait 
is ustsl also by tin* Power abo\ o it. in «n o . w h* re w 
would have shrunk in horror from o rmigh a 
Natures that woro already of a honuo un■.» lii hm* 
childlike purity, haw been rai t d on- n**w in anguid 
anguish, w<Hi aftor woo, to a lui dti of h«dim : whi 
may believe that they oould ha\ o ivaehed by no c 4 In a 
Why should it not ho so; • dnoo tin-tv l> no limit 
sours possihlo elevation, wh) should hoi* purify iug 
have any assignable end * Sin* i* of a nodal whh 
grow for ever brighter in tin* tieiveniug flame. d 
then, wo. would still proinmnoo tin* true Ileal if udo . j 
the rejoicing, the hatisfied, the hit*hi) hoinmn d, hu 
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DEATH OF JOHN WORDSWORTH. 


n 

an ancient anti sterner pattern, what account arc we to give 
of Words wort Ids long yearn of blissful calm? 

In the first place, we may nay that his happiness was as 
wholly free from vulgar or transitory elements as a man’s 
can he. It lay in a life which most men would have found 
austere and blank indeed; a life from which not (Versus 
only hut Solon would have turned in scorn; a life of pov¬ 
erty and retirement, of long apparent failure, and honour 
that came tardily at the close; it was a happiness nour¬ 
ished on no sacrifice of other men, on no eager appropria¬ 
tion of the goods of earth, hut springing from a single eye 
and a loving spirit, and wrought from those primary emo¬ 
tions which are the innocent birthright of all. And if it 
bo answered that, however truly philosophic, however sacred¬ 
ly pure, his happiness may have been, yet its wisdom and 
its holiness were without an effort, and that it is effort 
which makes the philosopher and the saint: then wo must 
use in answer his own Platonic scheme of things, to express 
a thought which wo can hut dimly apprehend; and wo 
must say that, though progress lie inevitably linked in our 
minds with struggle, yet neither do we conceive of strug¬ 
gle as without a pause; there must he prospect place* in 
the long ascent of souls; and the whole of this earthly life 
—this one existence, standing we know not where among 
the myriad that have been for us or shall bo—may not bo 
too much to occupy with one of those outlooks of vision 
and of prophecy, when 

44 In a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 

Oan in a moment travel thither, 

Ami see the children Kjmrt upon the shoro, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore*” 



<’ll U’TCU VII. 

4 t iiai'I'y wakhiok,” ani» ten mono no km**, 

Tiik year 180*% which bereft Wordsworth of n 
brother, brought with it also another death, which 
by tho whole English iiiilitiii like a private ralamil) 
emotion which Wordsworth frit nl the tww« of T 
—•the way in which lie managed to intertwine the nr 

of Nelson and of lu*» own brother in 1th heart.-i 

mind us fitly nt thin point of wiir story of the dhtr 
perplexity of nntioiia which for no many yearn mirr 
Hus quiet Grasmere home, and of the n\r*mt 
emotion with which the poet met ettek id joe l of K 
fates. 

When England first took up arun against the 
revolution, Wordsworth^ feeling, m we Ion e m-. 
been mm of tiiniiixtttl sorrow nml shuttle. Him* 
terrible m the revolution had Uwotuo, it was ?4till $ 
sort rcprtmmtativii of human freedom ; at any 
might still mm\ to contain p<* of progre 

m tho ratrogmdn deqiothius with which Knghtm 
bomelf could never know, lint the <?«#tiditioii» of t 
tost changed before long, Franco had not the v 
the courage, the cun .i:mcj to play to tlt« end the j 
which ahe had neerned chosen among the tuition*, 
her conduct toward* Switzerland which *t'*i •%* U 
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dsworth’s view. He saw her valiant spirit of self¬ 
ace corrupted into lust of glory; her eagerness for the 
.tion of unjust privilege turned into a contentment 
equality of degradation under a despot’s heel. “ One 
, of men the meanest too ”—for such the First Consul 
; needs appear to the moralist’s eye—was 

“ Raised up to sway the world—to do, undo; 

With mighty nations for his underlings.” 

history herself seemed vulgarized by the repetition of 
indent tales of war and overthrow on a scale of such 
rent magnitude, but with no glamour of distance to 
the baseness of the agencies by which the destinies 
urope were shaped anew. This was an occasion that 
the hearts of men; it was not easy to remain through 
lose years at once undazzled and untempted, and never 
ie blackest hour to despair of human virtue. 

. his tract on The Convention of Cintra , 1808, Words- 
h has given the fullest expression to this undaunted 
>er: 

•ppression, its own blind and predestined enemy, has poured this 
issedness upon Spain—that the enormity of the outrages of 
i she has been the victim has created an object of love and of 
d, of apprehensions and of wishes, adequate (if that be possible) 
3 utmost demands of the human spirit. The heart that serves 
s cause, if it languish, must languish from its own constitutional 
ness, and not through want of nourishment from without. But 
l belief propagated in books, and which passes currently among 
ig men as part of their familiar wisdom, that the hearts of the 
are constitutionally weak, that they do languish, and are slow 
wer to the requisitions of things. I entreat those who are in 
ielusion to look behind them and about them for the evidence 
perience. Row this, rightly understood, not only gives no sup- 
to any such belief, but proves that the truth is in direct opposi- 
F 4* 19 
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ti«m to it, Tin' hbtnry of alt ugc* — tumult* *ifti r tumult*, 
eign or civil, with short or with m» breathing place* from | 
to generation; the ittusiiclcsH wenting t«i4 intrrweaving *c 
vanishing, and reviving, amt piercing each other like the 
Lights; public commotion?*, nttil llmsie In the breast of the it 
the lung calenture to which the trover \n mihjivt; the liliw 
hloHt of the desert, which sweep* perennially through u fit; 
itmie of ita own making In the tuiinl of the (homester; t 
quickening, hut ever quickening, denernt of apprtito «h*w n 
Miner In pro|X'lled; the ngtmy uud cleaving <*jiprcM?4ou of i 
ghostdiko haunting*! of tdmtiie; the laruhuit of revenge ; t| 
temjier of ambition . . , tlitem demonstrate mcuntesOihf 
jmwlontt of men (I mean the mail of m-ii’dlulity in the tiriir 
In all quarrels, In ill contr;su ( hi all quests, In all ilrlig 
employments* which arc either sought by men or thnt«f it 
do Imtneainmlily transcend their objects. The true sorrow 
Ity conaiftta In thk—not that the tiilitd of timti Out*, Ini' 
cause and demand* of notion and of life mi rarely eorrrajmn 
dignity and Intensity of human desires; anti hence, Umt whi 
to languish Is too easily tttntnl aside ami nhtiard. Hut, w, 
membranee of what has Imm done* and in the face of th 
nahlo evils which an* threatened, it HpanUrd enu nwer imv 
complain of this while a follower of the tyrant remain* in i 
the thminaula,** 

It was passages mwh m this* jmrtmps* winch i 
ning to doclam that Wordswortha pamphlet mm t 
piece of political cltnjuohco which had nppettm 
Burke. And yet if w« compare it with llttrkc, 
the groat Greek (exemplar of all thorn* who we 
speech the cogency of act—wo »© at once the c 
ita practical failure. In Domtmlhettea the tln»ii| 
principles aro often m lofty m utiy patriot eitti 
but their lofttno»» in his itpt&ch, tin in life very 
things seemed but to add to their iftittmStttfti 
They were beaten and inwoven into the facta t»f t’ 
action seemed to turn on them a* on ita only 
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pivot; it was as though Virtue and Freedom hung armed 
in heaven above the assembly, and in the visible likeness 
of immortal ancestors beckoned upon an urgent way. 
Wordsworth’s mood of mind, on the other hand, as he has 
depicted it in two sonnets written at the same time as his 
tract, explains why it was that that appeal was rather a 
solemn protest than an effective exhortation. In the first 
sonnet he describes the surroundings of his task—the dark 
wood and rocky cave, “the hollow vale which foaming 
torrents fill with omnipresent murmur 

“ Here mighty Nature! in this school sublime 
I weigh the hopes and fears of suffering Spain; 

For her consult the auguries of time, 

And through the human heart explore my way, 

And look and listen, gathering whence I may 
Triumph, and thoughts no bondage can restrain.” 

And then he proceeds to conjecture what effect his tract 
will produce: 

“ I dropped my pen, and listened to the wind, 

That sang of trees uptorn and vessels tost; 

A midnight harmony, and wholly lost 
To the general sense of men, by chains confined 
Of business, care, or pleasure,—or resigned 
To timely sleep. Thought I, the impassioned strain 
Which without aid of numbers I sustain 
Like acceptation from the world will find.” 

This deliberate and lonely emotion was fitter to inspire 
grave poetry than a pamphlet appealing to an immediate 
crisis. And the sonnets dedicated To Liberty (1802-16) 
are the outcome of many moods like these. 

It is little to say of these sonnets that they are the most 
permanent record in our literature of the Napoleonic war. 
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For l!i;il *!i !m1 i**n t1 u• v h k\ * f. a **«*njj m til**r >, Two 

luagnili*’* nt « 1 f < \*wj*!** If .i’i *"ir mi < \*L ndg»<\ a 

IVw ’•»! tlrif *’«1 tnim/.n of \U rwf > Iran;*/!} lliiiv 

F* little !*t iIjm.i 1 ii.it fa m i J n • nihond uaiiiory, 
till «r I'uuir Im flit* i*4f will, h miiiiM 4 11j* tla* hum r t ,u. 
tt*4 a goto r.it i*»!i Lit* i\ win n i! "r. if iiu j*;i' • ml »§u:i\, 

I lilt tlimi* S**n7ir1< b> I!' oiUh\ of » • 'jujui i ,m(i 

\\ Itll till* UmIiImm! Ml |.»‘Si » » Ml J 11 M • • u lu< 1 | 

till util* Iii;st*»r\ h:w in , j | 4 H' *1 Ui - |m i o <■ sj u L 

Hpntrr bring-* hi--* r.i \ f* fa U •» im *»u *’ I Li. » as I h, tliii ivalw, 
tIiiti Ktight ud’* or whart* lh«* dread of national di || M n 

our Iiuh kindled i dm! ham t*» an iron j*l*«»r w h* r<* 

Milton rwtm front tlm |»o)«‘Uii«' iut»* tlm juojdn-t, ami 
ifurko from tin* jwitmti inf * * thr • 1 5 Tfm «r 

innttry of \V<*nUwor!li, indivd, wmn not forge*! with tin* 
saint 1 tiro an that of ** imiwddo knight;* of old.'* 

Ho had not a wav <n I wwil«*?s io»r 4itiv|n! |»* iwr 

gathered into one ardent bo.--.nm <111 thr igwit of :i Imroie 
ago* Hut ho had d*»'j<h Mi nkit il in that ittahtm the 
gmimm of nation t; in that ovtrouiit) no man wrn wort* 
Htnmifli tlinii Iiu; in* man iimro nmtatcringU tft-Mai tied 
turndtiowi • empire* nr kept the. injitlii of nt«»nil force* 
ItUUfC t. :;«!f i ;% in view, Not Htoiii could jihuv n Itnifi* 

linr reliance on 44 a few itmitsrN mu I a frw plain 

ruloHnot Fielilti ronld invokt* men* taun in* imd) tlio 
H great allim” wlikdi work witli ** Mun*n u:.* 
mitid” 

1I«W' and thcn.% iti«li»cil s tln^« nonuot^ nr»t 

lacattorod «trokifi of high jMirfr mimiratioti or worn ultioli 
could hardly Im ovcriiiiitrlird in Hiirh the 

indignant correction— 

** Clatl nett iti** rofiil Hwr^h? tmfaromnic, 

Whe Hitter did In Iwrtiun? tmnl tl« S" 
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stern toueli which closes a description of Flami- 
5 proclamation at tlie Isthmian games, according 1 ib* 
> Greece— 

,{ A gift of that which is not to be given 
By all the blended powers of Earth and Heaven!” 

zq forbids me to dwell in detail on these noble 
—on the well-known sonnets to Yenice, to Milton, 
>n the generous tributes to the heroes of the con- 
ESchill, Hoffer, Toussaint, Palafox; or on the scries 
contrast the instinctive greatness of the Spanish 
at bay with Napoleon’s lying promises and inhu- 
ride. But if Napoleon’s career aforded to Words- 
a poetic example, impressive as that of Xerxes to 
reeks, of lawless and intoxicated power, there was 
>f some contrasted figure more notable than Hoffer 
afox from which to draw the lessons which great 
3 s can teach of unselfish valour. Was there then 
an, by land or sea, who might serve as the poet’s 
f the ideal hero ? To an Englishman, at least, this 
>n carries its own reply. For by a singular destiny 
id, with a thousand years of noble history behind 
,s chosen for her best-beloved, for her national hero, 
i Arminius from the age of legend, not a Henri 
from the age of chivalry, but a man whom men 
ing have seen and known. For, indeed, England 
. the world as to this man were of one accord; and 
n victory, on his ship Victory, Nelson passed away, 
ill which shook mankind was of a nature such as 
s was never felt at any other death—so unanimous 
e feeling of friends and foes that earth had lost her 
ng example of impassioned self-devotedncss and of 
honour. 
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And yet if might have seemed that between !S 
nature and Wordsworth's there w hh litth* in rn 
The obvious limit sit i* »ijh of t lit* great Admiral's «mlt t 
character were likely to be .strongly ft it by t In* phih 
poet. And n serious crime* of wldrli NVhou wu 
immly, though, m now appears, erroneoudy/ suppt 
bo guilty, was Htuv to bo judged by \\ ordsw <*r( 
grout severity. 

Wordsworth wan, in fact, hampeivd by somo mi* 
ingH of di- aj»|*r<>\ ;d. Ho rum toll * u-% w ith that 
affcvtionatom'hH which often mule** uh Muile, that 
had munirne to tin* character of bin ow n 1 uu»t lit* 1 
for the. qualities in which tin* groat Admiral up pen 
lam to have been defieient. I hit on tin* ho lirsifat 
would he unjust to dwell I mention them only t* 
out the fact that between the**c two men, ho diffci 
outward fate#‘ — between H the adored, the ineoinj 
Nelson” ami the htimely {met, u retired an iiooutidi 
—■there was a mom! likened m profound that tin 
of the reeltwe wim realised in tin* public life of tie 
and, on the other bund, the hero bitiHrlf 1% only s 
completely heroic when his imp- be -, life stand** t 
n« from the aolemti back r.smd of the jmrfbt calm, 
surely these two natures taken together male tin* 
Jinglmlmmm Nor in then* any portrait fin* r tha 
of The Happy Warrior to go forth to all land* as 
aonting the English character at its height a figii 
ill-matching with 14 Plutarch's men.’ 1 

For indeed this short poem in in itself u man 
greatness; there in a Eotimti majesty lit its simp 

1 The researches of Sir Nidielw Nicolas ( Utirr* ami fktp i 
hmi Nekm> vol. vll, Appendix) liavs pkr«t Um\ Mcl»«!t’#t 
ion with Lady Hamilton In an unexpected light. 
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weighty speech. And what eulogy was ever nobler than 
that passage where, without definite allusion or quoted 
name, the poet depicts, as it were, the very summit of 
glory in the well-remembered aspect of the Admiral in 
his last and greatest hour ? 

“ Whose powers shed round him, in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven, has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover , and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired 

Or again, where the hidden thought of Nelson’s womanly 
tenderness, of his constant craving for the green earth and 
home affections in the midst of storm and war, melts the 
stem verses into a sudden change of tone: 

“ He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes / 

Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve 
More brave for this, that he hath much to love.” 

Compare with this the end of the Song at Brougham 
Castle, where, at the words “ alas! the fervent harper did 
not know—” the strain changes from the very spirit of 
chivalry to the gentleness of nature’s calm. Nothing 
can be more characteristic of Wordsworth than contrasts 
like this. They teach us to remember that his accustomed 
mildness is the fruit of no indolent or sentimental peace ; 
and that, on the other hand, when his counsels are sternest, 
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ami u his voice is still for war,” this in tu> voter of hard- 
ness or of \am ‘buy , but tin* reluet.uit resolution of a heart 
which fain would yield itself t»» other energies, ami lavn 
no message but of lotos 

There is one mon» point in which the character of Nel¬ 
son has fallen in with one of the lemons wliieh Words¬ 
worth is never tired of enforcing, the lesson that virtue 
grown hy the strenuousness of it^ exercise, that it gains 
strength m it wrestles with pain and difficulty, and eon- 
verts the shocks of eireumstimre into nn energy of its 
proper glow. The Happy Warrior is one, 

“Who, demined to go In company with gain, 

And Four, find lihsidshed, mUrmdde train ! 

Turns his nmwily lo glmimts gain ; 

In fan' of these doth rxmiw a putter 
Which h mir human nattirr'a highest dower; 

Controls them and sulnlues, transmutes, Inavaves 
Of their had hdluence, ami their g«»d receiver ; 

By objccta which might forw the m»itl to aluitii 
Her feeling, rritdeml more ctmtpniudtmAto 

and bo further, in words which recall the womanly tern 
demons, the almost exaggerated feeling for others* pain, 
which showed itself mmumuhU in face of the hissing 
Orient and in the harbour at Tettmle* and in the ruck- 

pit at Trafalgar. 

In such lcumma m toannn* m The Happy 

Warrior or the Patriotic Bonnets tench —there is, of entire, 
little that m abnolutoly novel We were already aware 
that the ideal hero fthouhl b« m gentle m hr in brave, that 
ho should act alwaya from the highest motives, nor greatly 
caro for any reward mm tint eonsidotisneita of liming doim 
hi» duty. Wo were aware that the true strength of a na¬ 
tion is moral, and not materia! ; that dominion which rmts 
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on mere military force is destined quickly to decay; that 
the tyrant, however admired and prosperous, is in reality 
despicable, and miserable, and alone; that the true man 
should face death itself rather than parley with dishon¬ 
our. These truths are admitted in all ages ; yet it is scarce¬ 
ly stretching language to say that they arc known to but 
few men. Or at least, though in a great nation there be 
many who will act on them instinctively, and approve 
them by a self-surrendering faith, there arc few who can 
so put them forth in speech as to bring them home with 
a fresh conviction and an added glow; who can sum up, 
like JSschylus, the contrast between Hellenic freedom and 
barbarian despotism in “one trump’s peal that set all 
Greeks aflamecan thrill, like Virgil, a world-wide em¬ 
pire with the recital of the august simplicities of early 
Rome. 

To those who would know these things with a vital 
knowledge—a conviction which would romain unshaken 
were the whole world in arms for wrong—it is before all 
things necessary to strengthen the inner monitions by the 
companionship of these noble souls. And if a poet, by 
strong concentration of thought, by striving in all things 
along the upward way, can leave us in a few pages, as it 
were, a summary of patriotism, a manual of national hon¬ 
our, he surely has his place among his country’s benefac¬ 
tors not only by that, kind of courtesy which the nation 
extends to men of letters of whom her masses take little 
heed, but with a title as assured as any warrior or states¬ 
man, and with no less direct a claim. 
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('izu#nft*N*»-MPK at u\u\u Horsn*. —this uxvrnmmJ* 

It may be well at thin point to return to the quiet 
chronicle of the jiort\ life at frmntnore; whom hb cot¬ 
tage wm becoming too small for an incrcuHtitg family. 
Urn oldest mm, John, wait burn in imt.i; hi* eldest dstugh- 
ter, Dorothy or Dora, in 1804, Thru canto Thomn*, horn 
18011 ; ami Catherine, horn I 80 H ; and the lint m ended 
by William, bont 1810, nml now (Ihho) the <*nly survivor. 
In the spring of 1808 Wordaworth Irft Townrml for Al¬ 
lan Bank— 14 more roomy hut nn uncomfortable !untm% 
at the north end of €mmmrn\ From thence he removed 
for 14 time, in 1811 , to the Farm mage nt Clr»inrn\ 

Wordaworth wtut the tin ml affectionate of fathom, and 
alluaioim to hi* eltsldirtt omtr frequently in hi* poetry. 
Dora—who was the delight of iiiw later v oarM—luw been 
deacribed at length in Thv Triad. Shorter find simpler, 
but mom completely successful, in the picture of C'nthe- 
rino in the little poem which begin* " Irving nhe **, ami 
tractable, though wild,” with it* homely utttitle fur child- 
hood—its own axmtenee mifHinont to fill it with glmlnew ; 

** Am a faggot ftpftrkh* on the hearth 
Not lean If wmtteiuted ami alone 
Than when both young nwl oltl ill ptlierwJ witttttl 

And taka delight In Ita activity,” 
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The next notice of this beloved child is in the sonnet, 
“ Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind,” written when 
she had already been removed from his side. She died 
in 1812, and was closely followed by her brother Thomas. 
Wordsworth’s grief for these children was profound, vio¬ 
lent, and lasting, to an extent which those who imagine 
him as not only calm but passionless might have some 
difficulty in believing. “ Referring once,” says his friend 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere, “to two young children of his who 
had died about forty years previously, he described the 
details of their illnesses with an exactness and an impetu¬ 
osity of troubled excitement such as might have been 
expected if the bereavement had taken place but a few 
weeks before. The lapse of time seemed to have left the 
sorrow submerged indeed, but still in all its first freshness. 
Yet I afterwards heard that at the time of the illness, at 
least in the case of one of the two children, it was im¬ 
possible to rouse his attention to the danger. He chanced 
to be then under the immediate spell of one of those fits 
of poetic inspiration which descended on him like a cloud. 
Till the cloud had drifted, he could see nothing beyond.” 

This anecdote illustrates the fact, which to those who 
knew Wordsworth well was sufficiently obvious, that the 
characteristic calm of his writings was the result of no 
coldness of temperament, but of a deliberate philosophy. 
The pregnant force of his language in dealing with tho^e 
dearest to him—his wife, his sister, his brother—is proof 
enough of this. The frequent allusions in his correspond¬ 
ence to the physical exhaustion brought on by the act 
of poetical composition indicate a frame which, though 
made robust by exercise and temperance, was by nature 
excitable rather than strong. And even in the direction 
in which we should least have expected it, there is reason 
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num in which the osier cage of the doves was hungof 
the stone steps “ in the interstices of which grow the yel¬ 
low flowering poppy, and the wild geranium or Poor 


Robin’ 7 — 


'With his red stalks upon a sunny day” 


And then of the terraces—one levelled for Miss Fenwick’s 
use, and welcome to himself in aged years; and one ascend¬ 
ing, and leading to the “ far terrace ” on the mountain’s 
sido, where the poet was wont to murmur his verses as they 
came. Within the house were disposed his simple treas¬ 
ures : the ancestral almery, on which the names of un¬ 
known Wordsworths may bo deciphered still; Sir George 
Beaumont’s pictures of “ The White Doc of Rylstone ” and 
“ The Thorn,” and the cuckoo clock which brought vernal 
thoughts to cheer the sleepless bed of age, and which 
sounded its noonday summons when his spirit fled. 

Wordsworth’s worldly fortunes, as if by some benignant 
guardianship of Providence, were at all times proportioned 
to his successive needs. About the date of his removal 
to Rydal (in March, 1813) ho was appointed, through Lord 
Lonsdale’s interest, to the distributorship of stamps for 
the county of Westmoreland, to which office the same 
post for Cumberland was afterwards added, lie held this 
post till August, 1842, when he resigned it without a retir¬ 
ing pension, and it was conferred on his second son. He 
was allowed to reside at Rydal, which was counted as a 
suburb of Ambloside; and as the duties of the place were 
light, and mainly performed by a most competent and de¬ 
voted clerk, there was no drawback to the advantage of an 
increase of income which released him from anxiety as to 
the future. A more lucrative office—the collectorship of 
Whitehaven — was subsequently offered to him; but he 
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declined it, 41 nor would exchange hi* Sul* me valley fur 
riches ami a load of oared* 

Though Wordsworth** lift* at K)diil wn* n retired t»m\ 
it wan not that of a reeUise. An year* went on hi-* became 
more ami more recognized m a centre of rituul strength 
ami illumination, and was .nought not i»nlv by those w ho 
were already his neighbours hut hy some who became m 
mainly for his salt'. Southey at K«* »w iek w m a valued 
friend, though Wordsworth did not great!) r ? «t<vm him ns 
H poet. I)o (^ttinccy* *0'I’.u.dU uttrneied to the didriet 
hy admiration for Wordsworth, retimim d there for tunny 
years ami poured forth it mth-hm strange!) ‘'•'nq.Mnodrd 
of the uttera ticca of the heroworshipper and tin* mUt'iU* 
thamhre* ProfeMor Wilnon, of the Xitftfs Amhrtmana\ 
never allowed, perhaps to m» mitrlt advantage 11*4 when tm 
walked hy tin* aide of flit* master whose great ties* he wan 
one of the first to detect. Or. Arnold of Eughy made the 
neighbouring home at Fox How a fortes of warm nffeetiorm 
and of inlelleelttiil life. And Hartley (Abridge, whom* 
fairy ehildliood had inspired one of Wordsworth's* happiest 
piueon, continued to lead among the dale* of Westmoreland 
a life which showed how much of genius mid goodness a 
single weakness can nullify. 

Other friends there were, too, \vm known to fame, hut 
of exceptional powers of appreciation and sympathy. The 
names of Mrs. Fletcher and her daughters, lady Erhard- 
aon and Mm, Davy, should not he omitted in any record 
of the poot 1 ** life at Ilydiil And many humbler neigh¬ 
bours may bo recognized in tins elniriietm of the Mfturmm 
and other poems. The If ;f ii»i/rrer, indeed, is 11 picture of 
Wordsworth himself— 1 * an ideV* m Im says,of what I 
fancied my own elmriieter might have lieentiie in lilt* cir¬ 
cumstances.” But tins So/itary was ■ore ge-ted by a broken 
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man who toot refuge in Grasmere from the world in which 
he had found no peace; and the characters described as 
lying in the churchyard among the mountains are almost 
all of them portraits. The clergyman and his family de¬ 
scribed in Booh VII. were among the poet’s principal as¬ 
sociates in the vale of Grasmere. “ There was much talent 
in the family,” says Wordsworth, in the memoranda dic¬ 
tated to Miss Fenwick; “ and the eldest son was distin¬ 
guished for poetical talent, of which a specimen is given 
in my Notes to the Sonnets on the Duddon . Once when, 
in our cottage at Townend, I was talking with him about 
poetry, in the course of our conversation I presumed to 
find fault with the versification of Pope, of whom he was 
an enthusiastic admirer. He defended him with a warmth 
that indicated much irritation; nevertheless, I could not 
abandon my point, and said, * In compass and variety of 
sound your own versification surpasses his.’ Never shall 
I forget the change in his countenance and tone of voice. 
The storm was laid in a moment; he no longer disputed 
my judgment; and I passed immediately in his mind, no 
doubt, for as great a critic as ever lived.” 

It was with personages simple and unromantic as these 
that Wordsworth filled the canvas of his longest poem. 
Judged by ordinary standards the Excursion appears an 
epic without action, and with two heroes, the Pastor and 
the Wanderer, whose characters are identical. Its form is 
cumbrous in the extreme, and large tracts of it have little 
claim to the name of poetry. Wordsworth compares the 
Excursion to a temple of which his smaller poems form 
subsidiary shrines; but the reader will more often liken 
the small poems to gems, and the Excursion to the rock 
from which they were extracted. The long poem con¬ 
tains, indeed, magnificent passages, but as a whole it is a 
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originated in the family circle should expand itself over 
the race of men. And the calming and elevating influence 
of Nature—which to Wordsworth’s memory seemed the 
inseparable concomitant of childish years—should he con¬ 
stantly invoked throughout life to keep the heart fresh 
and the eyes open to the mysteries discernible through 
her radiant veil. In a word, the family affections, if duly 
fostered, the influences of Nature, if duly sought, with 
some knowledge of the best books, are material enough to 
“ build up our moral being ” and to outweigh the less deep- 
seated impulses which prompt to wrong-doing. 

If, then, surrounding influences make so decisive a dif¬ 
ference in man’s moral lot, what are we to say of those 
who never have the chance of receiving those influences 
aright; who are reared, with little parental supervision, in 
smoky cities, and spend their lives in confined and monot¬ 
onous labour? One of the most impressive passages in 
the Excursion is an indignant complaint of the injustice 
thus done to the factory child. Wordsworth was no 
fanatical opponent of manufacturing industry. He had 
intimate friends among manufacturers; and in one of his 
letters he speaks of promising himself much pleasure from 
witnessing the increased regard for the welfare of factory 
hands of which one of these friends had set the example. 
But he never lost sight of the fact that the life of the 
mill-hand is an anomaly—is a life not in the order of nat¬ 
ure, and which requires to be justified by manifest neces¬ 
sity and by continuous care. The question to what extent 
we may acquiesce in the continuance of a low order of 
human beings, existing for our enjoyment rather than for 
their own, may be answered with plausibility in very dif¬ 
ferent tones; from the Communist who cannot acquiesce 
in the inferiority of any one man’s position to any other’s, 
G 5 20 



to the phil»< wh<» hold* that mankind h.m 11 
most eminent j»r*^ wh» u n fVvi chosen tndtudi 
been supported jii ra.} I'ldium*) by a populnt imi 
or slaves. Word north's answer to I hr* <|uc‘4h 
once conservative ami philanthropic, lit* Imlda to 
tiuelion of classes ami thus admits n difference in 
ih'sh urn! vali»r of human loK lint In* will not 
any mmd arrangement which implies a nwv%m 
inferiority in any section of tin* hotly politic; 
esteems it ilm statesman's tirst duly to provide 
citizens shall he ptumi under conditiofe* of lif* 
however humble, shall not hr unfavourable In virti 
His views on national education, which at fk4 ? 
jK*at ho inconsistent, depend on the Pimm r-m-*' t 
National welfare. Wordsworth wits one of the our 
most emphatic proelnimers of the duty of the Htitt 
respect. Tint lines in which ho insists that eve 
ought to lm taught to read are, i in trod, often 
example of tin* nnuuli 'in ; baldftcfw t*f iinicli of li 
verse. Hut, on thr other hand, when a grout imp 
given to (‘duration (I go) hy Jlrll iiml l*iiftrj 
the Introduction of wlmt \%m nil Imi tlm 41 Ihulriw . 
of tuition hy pupil -tnrlirrs, and llir njtrcfwl u 
school*, Wordsworth warn found iiiioxpockilly in 
posite camp. Considering m ho did till iniintal 
memte m entirely subsidiary to moral prugrwit, 
themselves of very little value, lie objected In r 
which, instead of confining itself to o dm \ th 
pcmsablc channel of moral iititriinciif —iktietl at c« 
eating knowledge as varied and advanced m time m 
would allow* He objected to tint dtjutocintioti e 
and homo life—to that relegation of domostic ink) 
duties to the background, which largo ami high!) o 
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schools, and teachers much above the home level, must 
necessarily involve. And yet more strongly, and as it may 
still seem to many minds, with convincing reason, he ob¬ 
jected to an eleemosynary system, which “ precludes the 
poor mother from the strongest motive human nature can 
be actuated by for industry, for forethought, and self- 
denial.” “ The Spartan,” he said, “ and other ancient com¬ 
munities, might disregard domestic ties, because they had 
the substitution of country, which we cannot have. Our 
course is to supplant domestic attachments, without the 
possibility of substituting others more capacious. What 
can grow out of it but selfishness?” The half-century 
which has elapsed since Wordsworth wrote these words 
has evidently altered the state of the question. It has im¬ 
pressed on us the paramount necessity of national educa¬ 
tion, for reasons political and social too well known to re¬ 
peat. But it may be feared that it has also shifted the 
incidence of Wordsworth’s arguments in a more sinister 
manner, by vastly increasing the number of those homes 
where domestic influence of the kind which the poet saw 
around him at Rydal is altogether wanting, and school is 
the best avenue even to moral well-being. u Heaven and 
hell,” he writes in 1808, “ are scarcely more different from 
each other than Sheffield and Manchester, &c., differ from 
the plains and valleys of Surrey, Essex, Cumberland, or 
Westmoreland.” It is to be feared, indeed, that even 
“the plains and valleys of Surrey and Essex” contain 
many cottages whose spiritual and sanitary conditions fall 
far short of the poet’s ideal. But it is of course in the 
great and growing centres of population that the dangers 
which he dreads have come upon us in their most ag¬ 
gravated form. And so long as there are in England so 
many homes to which parental care and the influences of 
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nature are alike unknown* no protest in favour of the 
paramount importance of these primary agencies in the 
formation of character can be regarded as altogether out 
of (Into. 

With such severe and almost prosaic themes is the 
greater part of the bUrursUm occupied. Yet tin* poem in 
far from being composed throughout in a prosaic spirit. 
u Of itn bones is rural madeits arguments and theories 
have lain long in Wordsworth's mind, ami lime aecreted 
to themselves a rich invest llnm of observation and feeling. 
Borne of itn passages rank among the poet's highest flights. 
Buck in the passage in Book I. describing the boy's rapt¬ 
ure at mm rise; and the picture of a sunset at the close 
of the name book. Buck in the opening of Hook IV.; 
and the pas age describing the wild joy of roaming though 
a mountain storm; and the metaphor in the same book 
which compares the mind's power of inn 11 mrlug the 
obstacles which beset her, with the glory into which the 
moon incorporates the umbrage that would intercept her 
beams. 

It would scarcely be possible at the present day that a 
work containing such striking pannages, and so much of 
aubstaneo and elevation*—- however out of keeping it might 
bo with the ruling taste of the d,u h*mM appear with 
out receiving careful study from many ijuariers and warm 
appreciation in some recognised organs of opinion. < Yitb 
cism in Wordsworth^ day wm both less o^mpHeM am! 
loss c.onseientions, and the fnttloils ** this will never do** 
of Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review mm by no means nn 
extreme specimen of the general tone in which the work 
was received. The judgment of tins reviewers influenced 
popular taste; and the book wan m dm«li«l n pecuniary 
failure m Wordsworth's previous ventures had been* 
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And here, perhaps, is a fit occasion to speak of that 
strangely violent detraction and abuse which formed so 
large an ingredient in Wordsworth’s life — or, rather, of 
that which is the only element of permanent interest in 
such a matter—his manner of receiving and replying to 
it. No writer, probably, who has afterwards achieved a 
reputation at all like Wordsworth’s, has been so long rep¬ 
resented by reviewers as purely ridiculous. And in Words¬ 
worth’s manner of acceptance of this fact we may dis¬ 
cern all the strength, and something of the stiffness, of 
his nature; we may recognize an almost, but not quite, 
ideal attitude under the shafts of unmerited obloquy. 
For he who thus is arrogantly censured should remember 
both the dignity and the frailty of man; he should wholly 
forgive, and almost wholly forget; but, nevertheless, should 
retain such serviceable hints as almost any criticism, how¬ 
ever harsh or reckless, can afford, and go on his way with 
no bitter broodings, but yet (to use Wordsworth’s ex¬ 
pression in another context) “ with a melancholy in the 
soul, a sinking inward into ourselves from thought to 
thought, a steady remonstrance, and a high resolve.” 

How far his own self-assertion may becomingly be car¬ 
ried in reply, is another and a delicate question. There 
is almost necessarily something distasteful to us not only 
in self-praise but even in a thorough self-appreciation. 
We desire of the ideal character that his faculties of ad¬ 
miration should be, as it were, absorbed in an eager per¬ 
ception of the merits of others—that a kind of shrinking 
delicacy should prevent him from appraising his own 
achievements with a similar care. Often, indeed, there is 
something most winning in a touch of humorous blind¬ 
ness: “Well, Miss Sophia, and how do you like the 
Lady of the LalceP “Oh, I’ve not read it; papa says 
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therms nothing so bad for young people as rending hud 
pod ry." 

But there are circumstances under wI nch thd graceful 
absence of self miiseiotisncv* ran no )oitg« r be maintained. 
When a man believes that lie has a menage to deliver 
that vitally roneeriiH mankind, ami when that menage is 
received with contempt amt apathy, In* U m*.v 4;h driv¬ 
en hack upon himself; hr d forced to eundder whether 
what ho has to say is after all so roomtout. amt v\bet her 
Inn mode of saying it hr right amt ml-gnate, t\ neces¬ 
sity of this kind wan forced upon both Shelley and Words- 
worth. Shelley — tho very typo of seif - forgetful enthu¬ 
siasm— wan driven at last by the world’s treatment of him 
into n scries of moods sometimes hittrr and sometime 4 
Holf-di«tmHtful—into 11 sense of aloofness and detachment 
from the mass of men, wtiirh the port who would fain 
improve ami exalt them should d«» his utmost not to frrt. 
On Wordsworth** more stubborn nature the effort pro¬ 
duced by many years of detraction wm of n different kirtd. 
Naturally introspective, he w m driven by abuse and ridi 
eulo into taking stock of himself more form nth and 
more laboriously than ever, lie funned an estimate of 
himself and his writings which was, on the whole (m will 
now bo generally admitted), a jii ?4 one; ami this view hr 
expressed when occasion offered in sober language, in 
deed, but with calm conviction, am] with precisely the 
mvrno air of speaking from undoubted knowledge m when 
ho described tho beauty of Cumbrian iimiiiitaiiiA or tin' 
virtue of Cumbrian homes. 

tl It is impossible/’ he wrote to Lady Ikiiuiiiont in |ho7, 
u that any expectation* can b« lower than itiim* concern* 
ing the immediate effect of this little work upon what ih 
called the public. I do not hew take into consideration 
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the envy and malevolence, and all the had passions which 
always stand in the way of a work of any merit from a 
living poet; but merely think of the pure, absolute, 
honest ignorance in which all worldlings, of every rank 
and situation, must be enveloped, with respect to the 
thoughts, feelings, and images on which the life of my 
poems depends. The things which I have taken, whether 
from within or without, what have they to do with routs, 
dinners, morning calls, hurry from door to door, from, 
street to street, on foot or in carriage; with Mr. Pitt or 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Paul or Sir Francis Burdett, the West¬ 
minster election or the borough of Honiton ? In a word 
—for I cannot stop to make my way through the hurry 
of images that present themselves to me—what have they 
to do with endless talking about things that nobody cares 
anything for, except as far as their own vanity is con¬ 
cerned, and this with persons they care nothing for, but 
as their vanity or selfishness is concerned ? What have 
they to do (to say all at once) with a life without love? 
In such a life there can be no thought; for we have no 
thought (save thoughts of pain), but as far as we have 
love and admiration. 

“ It is an awful truth, that there neither is nor can be 
any genuine enjoyment of poetry among nineteen out of 
twenty of those persons who live, or wish to live, in the 
broad light of the world—among those who either are, or 
are striving to make themselves, people of consideration in 
society. This is a truth, and an awful one ; because to be 
incapable of a feeling of poetry, in my sense of the word, 
is to be without love of human nature and reverence for 
God. 

“ Upon this I shall insist elsewhere; at present let me 
confine myself to my object, which is to make you, my 
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dear friend, an easy-hearted an myself with respect ’ 
poems, Trouble not yourself upon their present 
lion. Of what moment h that compared with 
trust in their destinyto consult* the afflicted; 
Hunshinc to daylight, hy making the happy hapj 
tench the young and the gracious of eve*y age to 
think, mu! feel, and therefore to become more 
and securely virtuous; this is their office, which 
they will faithfully perform long after we (that is, 
in mortal id us) are mouldered in our graves, 1 * 

Sueli words ns these come with dignity from the 
of a man like Wordsworth when lie has been, m 
driven to hay- when he in consoling an intimate 
distressed at the torrent of ridicule whirls, m sh 
must sweep his aelf-ecmtidence amt his purposes aw; 
may he permitted to assure her that 41 my ears im 
dead to this idle bna, and my flesh m insensible 
to these petty stings,and to accompany Im a* 
with a reasoned statement of the grounds of hb ni 
hopes. 

Wo feel, however, that such tin ♦ %|*r** i*>n of 3 
ance on the part of a great man should he arroji 
with some proof that no conceit or impati* nee o 
with his steadfwt eahiu If he believes the pubis 
really unable to appreciate himself, he m«4 show 
prise when they admire his inferiors ; he must rei 
that the ease would he fur worse if they admired 
at all Nor must lie descend from hb own »m 
merits cm the plea that after catching the public »j 
hy what is bad he will retain it for what is good, 
is so sure that lie is in the right lie can afford to w 
let tho world come round t*> him. Wordsworth*** - 
satisfies both those tenia* It h% indeed, curiomi to 
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how much abuse this inoffensive recluse received, and how 
absolutely he avoided returning it. Byron, for instance, 
must have seemed in his eyes guilty of something far 
more injurious to mankind than “ a drowsy, frowsy poem, 
called the Excursion” could possibly appear. But, ex¬ 
cept in one or two private letters, Wordsworth has nev¬ 
er alluded to Byron at all. Shelley’s lampoon—a singu¬ 
lar instance of the random blows of a noble spirit, strik¬ 
ing at what, if better understood, it would eagerly have 
revered — Wordsworth seems never to have read. Nor 
did the violent attacks of the Edinburgh and the Quarter¬ 
ly Reviews provoke him to any rejoinder. To u English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” — leagued against him as 
their common prey—he opposed a dignified silence; and 
the only moral injury which he derived from their as¬ 
saults lay in that sense of the absence of trustworthy ex¬ 
ternal criticism which led him to treat everything which 
he had once written down as if it were a special revela¬ 
tion, and to insist with equal earnestness on his most tri¬ 
fling as on his most important pieces—on Goody Blake 
and The Idiot Boy as on The Cuckoo or The Daffodils . 
The sense of humour is apt to be the first grace which is 
lost under persecution; and much of Wordsworth’s heavi¬ 
ness and stiff exposition of commonplaces is to be traced 
to a feeling which he could scarcely avoid, that “all day 
long he had lifted up his voice to a perverse and gainsay¬ 
ing generation.” 

To the pecuniary loss inflicted on him by these adverse 
criticisms he was justly sensible. He was far from ex¬ 
pecting, or even desiring, to be widely popular or to make 
a rapid fortune; but he felt that the labourer was worthy 
of his hire, and that the devotion of years to literature 
should have been met with some moderate degree of the 
5 * 
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usual form of recognition which flu* world t 
those who work for it. In IKifil ho speaks of “ 
of my returns from the writing tratio not aim 

seven - score pounds mid as late ns lK|;t f wl 
height of hm fume, he was tmt ashaiueti of 
the importance which he had always attached t« 
tieular. 

u So sensible am I,” he my% u of the defieiei 
that I write, ami so far does everything that I at 
short of what I wish it to he, that even privat 
lion, if such a term may he allowed, requires im 
tion than I can command. I have written to gt 
my own mind, and not without hope that, som 
other, kindred minds might benefit by my laboi 
am inclined to believe I should never have vt 
send forth any verses of mine to the world, if i 
been done on the pressure of personal occasion 
been a rich man, my productions, like this h 
Trayedy of the Bordnerx* ike., would most likely 
confined to maim •eript. M 

An interesting passuge from an unpuMi h< d 
Miss Wordsworth's, on the While Ihw tf Hyi 
firms this statement: 

<( My brother win very much pleased with ymir frank 
log u« that you diet not jierfertly like his jw*em. If« wi*il 
what your feeling* wert*-— whether the tale itself did not , 
— or whether you could not enter into the rtmeepthm 
character, or take delight In that tlaitmary ctmmumm 
suppoHetl to have existed between her and the Her, ffci 
give him pain. He b far too much accustomed to be at 
eeive pain from it (at least as far m he himself U rone* 
reason for asking you them* i|fie»titin» is. that murte of< 
who are equal admirers of tli« Whit* ik* and of my bn 
nuked poems, think that Ihm poetu will *ell on account o 
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that is, that the story will hear up those points which are above the 
level of the public taste; whereas, the two last volumes—except by 
a few solitary individuals, who are passionately devoted to my broth¬ 
er’s works—are abused by wholesale. 

“Now, as his sole object in publishing this poem at present would 
be for the sake of the money, he would not publish it if he did not 
think, from the several judgments of his friends, that it would be 
likely to have a sale. He has no pleasure in publishing—he even 
detests it; and if it were not that he is not over-wealthy, he would 
leave all his works to be published after his death. William himself 
is sure that the White Doe will not sell or be admired, except by a 
very few, at first; and only yields to Mary’s entreaties and mine. 
We are determined, however, if we are deceived this time, to let him 
have his own way in future.” 

These passages must be taken, no doubt, as represent¬ 
ing one aspect only of the poet’s impulses in the matter. 
With his deep conviction of the world’s real, though un¬ 
recognized, need of a pure vein of poetry, we can hardly 
imagine him as permanently satisfied to defer his own 
contribution till after his death. Yet we may certainly 
believe that the need of money helped him to overcome 
much diffidence as to publication; and we may discern 
something dignified in his frank avowal of this when it 
is taken in connexion with his scrupulous abstinence from 
any attempt to win the suffrages of the multitude by 
means unworthy of his high vocation. He could never, 
indeed, have written poems which could have vied in im¬ 
mediate popularity with those of Byron or Scott. But 
the criticisms on the first edition of the Lyrical Ballads 
must have shown him that a slight alteration of method— 
nay, even the excision of a few pages in each volume, 
pages certain to be loudly objected to—would have made 
a marked difference in the sale and its proceeds. From 
this point of view, even poems which we may now feel to 
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have been !hmm11<\hh1 y puerile and grotesque acquire a eer- 
lain impiv hrtev , when we recognize that the theory 
which demanded their enmp** i»i- *u was one whieh their 
author wan willing to uphold at the coni of mmw years 
of real physical privation* and of the postponement foi a 
generation of his legitimate fame. 



CHAPTER IX. 


POETIC DICTION.-“ LAODAMIA.”-“ EVENING- ODE.” 

The Excursion appeared in 1814, and in the course of the 
next year Wordsworth republished his minor poems, so 
arranged as to indicate the faculty of the mind which he 
considered to have been predominant in the composition 
of each. To most readers this disposition has always 
seemed somewhat arbitrary; and it was once suggested to 
Wordsworth that a chronological arrangement would be 
better. The manner in which Wordsworth met this pro¬ 
posal indicated the limit of his absorption in himself— 
his real desire only to dwell on his own feelings in such a 
way as might make them useful to others. For he reject¬ 
ed the plan as too egoistical—as emphasizing the succes¬ 
sion of moods in the poet’s mind, rather than the lessons 
which those moods could teach. His objection points, at 
any rate, to a real danger which any man’s simplicity of 
character incurs by dwelling too attentively on the chang¬ 
ing phases of his own thought. But after the writer’s 
death the historical spirit will demand that poems, like 
other artistic products, should he disposed for the most 
part in the order of time. 

In a preface to this edition of 1815, and a supplemen¬ 
tary essay, he developed the theory on poetry already set 
forth in a well-known preface to the second edition of the 
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Lyrical Dtillmis, Much of the matt< r <»f these cs 
reived at the time with eontcmptn»«u> a\ « r* i*Is 
copied as truth ; and few :! r r uf rt|nal !m» 

tit in ho much of vigoreus eritieism and m*uud iv 
It is only when they gencruli/.e too . •«».*• !< :.:S t! 
are in danger of misleading ; for all < \p«*diinn 
art and practice of poetry mmd ntsw^irth In- ine< 
Poetry, like nil the arts, U osMt-ut hilly a “ m\ 4»*n 
charm depends upon ipmlitivH u hirh we can n« if he 
accurately, nor mince to rule, nor create again at | 
Mankind, however, mv unwilling to admit this; m 
omluavour from time to time t*» persuade theumeh 
they have discovered the rules which will enable t 
produce the desired effect. And m tiuirli of the ef 
thus he reproduced. that if in often pmwtlile to l»ei 
a time that the problem has been w*»UwI. Pope, 
the instance which was premia- n! in Word worth’ 
was hy genend admission a port. But bin Micee^ 
to depend on iinituhle pmilmriticn; and Pope’* n 
were ho like Pope that it wjw hard to draw a line ; 
where they ccamni to !w ports. At best, however, 1 
itative school began to prove too much. If alt the 
verses which they wrote were poetry* wlmt was the 
writing poetry at all! A reliction succeeded, w!i 
sorted that poetry depends on emotion, and not on 
that it consists precisely in those things which fri 
i tutors lack CVwper, Burn , and Crab he C p- el;d!_ 
Sir JSmtaee drey) had preceded Wordsworth ip leii 
this reaction. But they had aided half uneonaeii* 
had oven at times themselves att.-mpK d to copy t3 
stylo which they were >up» r eding. 

Wordiworth, too, twjtJiit with n tendency to 
Pope, but only In the school exorcises which lie w 
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a boy. Poetry soon became to bim tbe expression of bis 
own deep and simple feelings; and then be rebelled against 
rhetoric and unreality, and found for himself a directer and 
truer voice. “ I have proposed to myself to imitate and, 
as far as is possible, to adopt tbe very language of men.. . . 
I have taken as much pains to avoid what is usually called 
poetic diction as others ordinarily take to produce it.” And 
be erected this practice into a general principle in tbe fol¬ 
lowing passage: 

“ I do not doubt that it may be safely affirmed that there neither 
is, nor can be, any essential difference between the language of prose 
and metrical composition. We are fond of tracing the resemblance 
between poetry and painting, and accordingly we call them sisters; 
but where shall we find bonds of connexion sufficiently strict to typify 
the affinity between metrical and prose composition ? If it be affirm¬ 
ed that rhyme and metrical arrangement of themselves constitute a 
distinction which overturns wbat I have been saying on the strict 
affinity of metrical language with that of prose, and paves the way 
for other artificial distinctions which the mind voluntarily admits, I 
answer that the language of such poetry as I am recommending is, 
as far as is possible, a selection of the language really spoken by 
men; that this selection, wherever it is made with true taste and 
feeling, will of itself form a distinction far greater than would at 
first be imagined, and will entirely separate the composition from the 
vulgarity and meanness of ordinary life; and if metre he superadded 
thereto, I believe that a dissimilitude will be produced altogether suf¬ 
ficient for the gratification of a rational mind. What other distinc¬ 
tion would we have ? whence is it to come ? and where is it to exist ?” 

There is a definiteness and simplicity about this descrip¬ 
tion of poetry wbicb may well make us wonder wby this 
precious thing (producible, apparently, as easily as Pope’s 
imitators supposed, although by means different from 
theirs) is not offered to us by more persons, and of better 
quality. And it will not be hard to show that a good 
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portinil style muMt pnwv* wrVun »Imra^!i r* 4 1 *^ 5 . wli loll, 
although something like ihrm mu 4 * u I in n £»»•*<.! j >roHC 
Htyli*, art’ earned in porir} 1“ a pit'h m> tuueh h 2iH 

virtually to need i4 sprritie farulty f»»r thmr Mier»\s>i ful j*ro- 

duetiom 

To illuHtmtr the ii*;n !• -pm of W «*n! * »r! !**•» t!u*<>ry to 

explain tin* merit h of Iii^ o«u poetri, I -irlrrt n 

from 0110 of hi* Hiiiipl*"^! aiitl iiiont rlmr.vleii.Hti*'' k*xuh» 

Tke Ajftittum **/ M^tn/ant: 

'* PlThn|0 tt^ll^rOll IsrslJ 4 ill*-*' 

Mflitnril, ffliiltgM In UiUnnum 
Or thou lljnrn a Or^r-n flit i mil 
IlitlPrilrst llir flrli * 

Or limit t*rr?l <«utMfl'*ltr4 In t!m tiri’p 4 

Tlltui, llllrtt Mid »ll thy |io;i!rfs„ In krrp 
All lliwiitirtiiilili , al»lr sdrrp " 

Thene Itftett, mippmed 0* l*o tittrml by ** a poor widow 
at 1 Vanik 1 * afford n fair illtiHt ration of ulial W«*r* In wt »ril* 
calls 14 tin* language really wp»4rft by %%ill* ** it u tiro 

MiperoddtHl." u What other tUniimtki* from j*r* »Hr f n |io 
ask*, H would wo have f 1 Wo turn iitHwer that w wmuld 
have wliiit he has mutually given u% \ii, t im • »*•« ♦ j»ri;it «* 
and nttraetive nntm\ lying both in the rhythm an* I In the 

nrtual sound of the wonfi u*i*d.n nm he whonc »o mi 

ity may 1 m Indicated here hy drawing out *ottic* *»f itn cde~ 
manta in detail, at the risk of .,pj sV pedant i« ami 
technical Wo observe, thru {«)* that the move¬ 

ment of tins lima* in iintiiiiiiilly slow, They contait* vtvry 
largo proportion of stroifg am’tiU »i$tl long vntrh* to Mtii& 
the tone of deep and *h pahh,- sorrow. In mu idamm 
only out of twemty^ighi m the itmittf wank ** Inure it miight 
bo expected to bn strong (til the mmm\ ny!l»tdi% mmmly t 
of tbo iambic foot), anil in ftati of thm* vm#m tli*» omi»- 
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sion of a possible accent throws greater weight on tho 
next succeeding accent—on the accents, that is to say, 
contained in the words inhuman, desert, lion, summoned, 
deep, and sleep. (b) The first four linos contain subtle 
alliterations of the letters d, h, m, and th. In this con¬ 
nexion it should bo remembered that when consonants 
are thus repeated at the beginning of syllables, those syl¬ 
lables need not bo at the beginning of words; and fur¬ 
ther, that repetitions scarcely more numerous than chance 
alone would have occasioned may bo so placed by the 
poet as to produce a strongly-felt effect. If any one 
doubts the effectiveness of the unobvious alliterations 
here insisted on, lot him read (l) “ jungle” for “desert,” 
( 2 ) “maybe” for “perhaps,” ( 3 ) “tortured” for “man¬ 
gled,” (4) “blown” for “thrown,” and ho will become 
sensible of tho lack of the metrical support which tho 
existing consonants give one another. Tho three last 
linos contain one or two similar alliterations on which I 
need not dwell (c) Tho words inhmteat and summoned 
are by no means such as “ a poor widow,” even at Pen¬ 
rith, would employ; they are used to intensify the imag¬ 
ined relation which connects the missing man with (1) 
tho wild boasts who surround him, and (2) the invisible 
Power which loads; so that something mysterious and 
awful is added to his fate. (<f) This impression is height¬ 
ened by tho use of tho word incommunicable in an unu¬ 
sual sense, “incapable of being communicated with” in¬ 
stead of “ incapable of being communicated;” while (e) 
tho expression “to keep an incommunicable sleep” for 
“ to lie dead,” gives dignity to tho occasion by carrying 
tho mind back along a train of literary associations of 
which the well-known MpfjLova vrjyperov iicvov of Moa- 
chus may be taken as the typo. 
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\\V must not, of course, ■ upp«» .e that Wm'd awn 
w*'nmsly sought these allinratinii', arranged , 

resolved to introduce an turn ual word in tie* last 
hunted for a classical allusion. Hut w hat tin* p<nd 
does not do o«»n:ci«m }\ it d*u-s uueom<»‘hut ,|\ ; a a 
action is going on in it * rctv *s»*s duiultanruudy w 
overt train of thought, and on the degree of this 
scions surestivenoss thc» richness and tm-lody of f 
try will depend. 

No rules ean seeure tin* uttniumruf of these « IT* «*t 
the very same artifices whieh are d. r dr f-d u hen t 
one mmi seem mechanical and idhndw* when u 
another. Nor is it by any minus ah*a) s the rn 
the man who ean most delicately appreciate tin* 
of the poetry of others will be able to produce ;dmil 
ody himself. Nay* even if he ean produce it one 
hy no imams follows that he will be able to pn»» 
the next. Of all qiuditex'd* mu for writing pm try 1 
ventive musie is the inert arbitrarily distributed, i\ 
most evanescent. Hut it is the ntofe imp..rent It 
on its necessity, iimsmurh m both good and bad pi 
tempted to ignore it. The g*«»d port prefers to 
his success to higher qualities; to Ids bn .* da dbm 
turn of thought, d* criptb. ,• faeulty. The had pi 
more easily urge that his thoughts are too adwun 
mankind to appreciate than that bin melody is t*»o 
for their earn to catch, And when the gift vntii* 
poet is willing to confess that if i« gone; so hunt, 
in it to lose power ever man fund by the loss of noti 
which ficenm quite independent of intellect or eh? 
And yet so it is. For some twenty yearn at most I 
1818) Wordsworth posse set! thin gift of melody, 
those years ho wrote works which profoundly ttill 
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ind. The gift then left him; lie continued as wise 
is earnest as ever, but his poems had no longer any 
ey, nor his existence much public importance, 
iiniliating as such reflections may seem, they are in 
dance with actual experience in all branches of art. 
? act is that the pleasures which art gives us are com- 
’n the extreme. We are always disposed to dwell 
ich of their elements as are explicable, and can in 
way be traced to moral or intellectual sources. But 
contain also other elements which are inexplicable, 
loral, and non-intellectual, and which render most of 
btempted explanations of artistic merit so incomplete 
be practically misleading. Among such incomplete 
aations Wordsworth’s essays must certainly be ranked, 
uld not be safe for any man to believe that he had 
.ced true poetry because he had fulfilled the condi- 
which Wordsworth lays down. But the essays ef- 
l what is perhaps as much as the writer on art can 
hope to accomplish. They placed in a striking 
that side of the subject which had been too long 
id; they aided in recalling an art which had be- 
conventional and fantastic into the normal current 
glish thought and speech. 

may be added that, both in doctrine and practice, 
sworth exhibits a progressive reaction from the ex¬ 
views with which he starts towards that common 
good sense and sound judgment which may be 
l back to Horace, Longinus, and Aristotle. His first 
;e is violently polemic. He attacks with reason that 
otion of the sublime and beautiful which is repre- 
L by Dryden’s picture of “ Cortes alone in his night- 
” remarking that “ the mountains seem to nod their 
y heads.” But the only example of true poetry 
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w hirh hr seen fit to jehltmr in e««ntrast i % **11 -.‘i 4 h ii , 

from the I lain s in the IFW*/, In Iti-i ptvf.ev nf 
is not loss H’Vriv <m fake srtttmpiif utt*t fa! r nbar 
I hit Ilk views of tilt* -: ‘ ;■ UU*l dr'liiU of 

have been tmteh developed, ami In* i-> williti*' now 
his favourable iuMomvs from Shakeraiv, Milton 
and himself. 

His own practice underwent a eon*- • »e din •. 

It is only to n few poems of hr* enilirr \ear; that 
mous parody of tin* AV /«eted < iddressrs fan!} apple 

** My fittlirf*» Walk art’ nook of hiwh, 
tint twit so tall i4ii*l nut m* thick 
* A* ttirw ; !4ll«l giietfitr-mt nit* f 

My father** hr am# ate itimlr »»f wood, 

Hut timer, Deter half m» 

At those that tt»*w I su r V' 

Linen something like these might have occurred 
Thorn or The /dint /Unj, Nothing eonld he tm*re c 
from tlm style of the sonnets, nr of lhr OJe in ihii 
fdmiitmm* Ami yet both the simplicity of thr ear 
tlm pomp of tlm later poems were at most always 
nor in tlm transition from tlm orm #t>le to tlm otim 
plexing or abnormal thing* For all 4it«we ntylea j 
gruotw to mm another, wlmtlmr they ho adorned o 
all high natures ant rotigrtiotH to mm another, win 
tlm garb of peasant or of prince, WImt in :m*<m -i 
both ii affectation, utlgarity, egokm ; ami while lli 
ntylo can be inf* rdum childlike or magnified 
theme require*, the ignoble can neither aiitipHfy iU 
purity nor deck itself into grandeur. 

It need not, therefore, surprise un to flml the « 
tnadkk becoming morn ami more iloti itiiitil in 
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worth’s mind, till the poet of Poor Susan and The Cuckoo 
spends months over the attempt to translate the JEneid — 
to win the secret of that style which he placed at the head 
of all poetic styles, and of those verses which “ wind,” as 
he says, “ with the majesty of the Conscript Fathers enter¬ 
ing the Senate-house in solemn procession,” and envelope 
in their imperial melancholy all the sorrows and the fates 
of man. 

And, indeed, so tranquil and uniform was the life which 
we are now retracing, and at the same time so receptive 
of any noble influence which opportunity might bring, 
that a real epoch is marked in Wordsworth’s poetical career 
by the mere rereading of some Latin authors in 1814-16 
with a view to preparing his eldest son for the University. 
Among the poets whom he thus studied was one in whom 
he might seem to discern his own spirit endowed with 
grander proportions, and meditating on sadder fates. 
Among the poets of the battlefield, of the study, of the 
boudoir, he encountered the first Priest of Nature, the 
first poet in Europe who had deliberately shunned the 
life of courts and cities for the mere joy in Nature’s pres¬ 
ence, for “ sweet Parthenope and the fields beside Vesevus’ 
hill.” 

There are, indeed, passages in the Georgies so Words¬ 
worthian, as we now call it, in tone, that it is hard to real¬ 
ize what centuries separated them from the Sonnet to Lady 
Beaumont or from Ruth . Such, for instance, is the pict¬ 
ure of the Corycian old man, who had made himself in¬ 
dependent of the seasons by his gardening skill, so that 
“ when gloomy winter was still rending the stones with 
frost, still curbing with ice the rivers’ onward flow, he even 
then was plucking the soft hyacinth’s bloom, and chid the 
tardy summer and delaying airs of spring.” Such, again, 
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k tin* passage where the |n»i*i break* from the glories of 
hut4*hi4iiI industry into the delight of wnu Iiin^ the great 
processes which naitiir*" ncemuph die* untutored and alone, 
** tilt’ joy of gii/ing oil i \ torn * wawng %% j11 1 boxwood, and 
m\ forest* of Nat \eiau fnirn* on traein lli.it uexer foil tlm 
harrow, n«»r know the ear* of iiiaii/’ 

Bitch thought** a* l\wnv tho Uottutft Jtfid til*’ Kindi 4 Jmri 
lint! in coinfiioiitho heritage of tmUrmdnd mmU* 

” I ; ’fillet whei|»m<«l Ttm *Ji’% ir«» 

To rslfli slfpS 111 ! Well tirluttg 

if Ip the Spirit iif Iktr^tibe 

That prompt* suett work,* Spirit 
That $?4vr*« l« ill the «4f- ? i4iiP’ li*!il 

Wtwrn Jifo U wine ami 

li in not only in totnicnir^* hill in dignity that tlwi 

“ wir lititl innocent ** are wout t** l*o nl um\ Strong iii 
tranijuilliiy, they am internum amid great emotion* with 
a maater** voice, mill project oti the niortii *4 |iim%i«#ti tin? 
chair light of their Ufmh.m X • cabii, And tlttm it wan 
that the wittily of Virgil* and * ’ X, of Virgil'* atdemu 

pieluru of tlm Iltnlcmiirkk in Wordsworth'* 

wind ilia tnont niajitHtie of \m poeui», lii a % ope great utter - 
mm on Itftrotti love. 

Hu had its yut written little ot$ any mwIi t«f»sc m fitK 
At cloilttr lie had eotnpo ed the portti* «tt /#«ry to which 
allusion him already been made. And after hi* happy 
tnurrtitffe hi Intel painted tit one of tlm tm»t known uf hi* 

jHiemn tlm iwett tmn*tthm» of wedded bm% m it mtmm mi 
from the first ahoek and agitation of tho cncotmtor of pre- 
dcistmtsd mntU through all UTideriiwMc* of intimate affection 
Into a pervading {••■iiiuii* am ini»t «n}itt. Seat for* 4 * stiorn- 
ovor, throughout hi* poem* mi? «fenil pa***#*)* in ttltkb 
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the passion is treated with similar force and truth. The 
poem which begins “ ’Tis said that some have died for 
love” depicts the enduring poignancy of bereavement 
with an “ iron pathos ” that is almost too strong for art. 
And something of the same power of clinging attachment 
is shown in the sonnet where the poet is stung with the 
thought that “ even for the least division of an hour ” he 
has taken pleasure in the life around him, without the 
accustomed tacit reference to one who has passed away. 
There is a brighter touch of constancy in that other son¬ 
net where, after letting his fancy play over a glad imagi¬ 
nary past, he turns to his wife, ashamed that even in so 
vague a vision he could have shaped for himself a soli¬ 
tary joy: 

“ Let her be comprehended in the frame 
Of these illusions, or they please no more.” 

In later years the two sonnets on his wife’s picture set 
on that love the consecration of faithful age; and there 
are those who can recall his look as he gazed on the pict¬ 
ure and tried to recognize in that aged face the Beloved 
who to him was ever young and fair—a look as of one 
dwelling in life-long affections with the unquestioning sin¬ 
gle-heartedness of a child. 

And here it might have been thought that as his expe¬ 
rience ended, his power of description would have ended 
too. But it was not so. Under the powerful stimulus of 
the sixth JEneid —allusions to which pervade Laodamia 1 
throughout—with unusual labour, and by a strenuous ef¬ 
fort of the imagination, Wordsworth was enabled to depict 

1 Laodamia should be read (as it is given in. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
admirable volume of selections) with the earlier conclusion: the sec¬ 
ond form is less satisfactory; and the third, with its sermonizing 
tone, “ thus all in vain exhorted and reproved,” is worst of all. 
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hi. own love «/i to imagine wli:tt aspect it might 

haw worn* if it hint t«n*n its deMiny to deny itself at some 
hrv*i»‘ call, and to confront with uoMcues* an extreme 
emergency, ami to be victor (as Halo has it) in an Olym- 
j.ian contest. of tin* soul. For. indeed, the “ fervent, not 
ungovernable, love/’ which B the ideal that I’rotf.sihiua in 
irut t‘* tench, is on it groat scale the nntm* affection which 
u» i have been con id* -ring in domesticity and peace; it is 
low considered not as a revolution hut as a consummation ; 
a*. a M*]f -abandonment n* *t to n laxer but to it sterner law ; 
no longer uh an invasive pn*Muu, hut as the deliberate 
hahit of tin* timil, It U that j.tiou of hot* which 

spring; into being in tin* last canto of I lante’n Putya- 
lory — which find* in English chivalry it noble voice—» 

u I coitlit not love thee, dear, no much, 

lsmnl I not tiiiiiimr more.'* 

For* indeed (even its Haiti mi ya that Beauty m the aplcn- 
dour of Truth)* so stirli it I#»ve m this is the pb mhmr of 
Virtue; it in the um\jn \ upark that flashes from self- 
forgetful ttoul to soul, it in timt/s standing evidence that 
In* “must lorn* himself to flint himself/’ and that only 
when the veil of his personality has lifted from nroumt 
him can ho recognize that he is already in heaven. 

In a second poem inspired hy this revived study of 
classical antiquity Wordsworth has truml the career of 
I Hon - the worthy pupil of Halo, the td/!«* qdne ruler 
of Syracuse, who allowed himself bo *4iett blood unjustly, 
though for the public good, ami wan haunted hy a sq metre 
symbolical of this fatal error. At last l Hon wan nmnm* 
nated, and the words in which the poet tells his fate seem 
to me to breathe the very triumph of philosophy, to paint 
with a touch the greatness of a spirit which mule# of 
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I >wilh himself a deliverer, mul has its strength in the un¬ 
seen— 

“ 80 wore the hopeless troubles, that, involved 
The soul of Dion, instantly dissolved.” 

I can only compare these lines to that famous passage of 
Sophocles whore the lamentations of the dying (Edipns 
are interrupted by the impatient summons of an unseen 
accompanying god. In both places the effect is the same— 
to present to us with striking brevity the contrast between 
the visible and the invisible presences that may stand about 
a man’s last hour; for he may feel with the desolate 
(Kdipus that u all I am has perished n —ho may sink like 
Dion through inextricable sadness to a disastrous death, 
and then in a moment the transitory shall disappear and 
the essential shall be made plain, and from Dion’s upright 
spirit the perplexities shall vanish away, and (Edipns, in 
the welcome of that unknown companionship, shall find 
his expiations over and his reward begun. 

It is true, no doubt, that when Wordsworth wrote these 
poems he had lost something of the young inimitable 
charm which fills such pieces as the Fountain or the Soli¬ 
tary Reaper. Ilia language is majestic, hut it is no longer 
magical. And yet wo cannot hut feel that he has put 
into these poems something which he could not have 
put into the poems which preceded them; that they bear 
the impress of a soul which has added moral effort to 
poetic inspiration, and is mistress now of the acquired as 
well m of the innate virtue. For it is words like those 
that are the strength and stay of men; nor can their ac¬ 
cent of lofty earnestness bo simulated by the writer’s art 
Literary skill may deceive the reader who seeks a literary 
pleasure alone; and he to whom these strong consolations 
are a mere imaginative luxury may bo uncertain or indif- 
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ferrnt out of what hi‘art tiny v*mn\ But tho,e who need 
them know; j*piritH that hunger after righteou rnesei di *• 
ffHi their proper food; there in no fear le^t t hey eon* 
found the mmtimentn! and aupcrtirial with those weighty 
utterance# of moral I nit h width are the m«> »t pfceioiH |,*g« 
my that n man can have to mankind. 

Thus far, then, I imr4 hold that, although immh of 
grant* had already vatiblted, there wm on the whole n 
progress amt elevation in the mind of him of whom \m 
treat, But the culminating phut i * here. After ihiv— 
whatever ripening process may have brrii at work unseen 
—what in childly vUible in the h»w s,ti timing «»f f|| t . hie 
aginative power* the alow withdrawal of the innight into 
tho HOUl of tiling*, Mid II d>- ’ h \ |«f«A« ffiiiic 

u aoft m soft min be,’* to tin* ritllintia^y of n death that 

wtm like ahwp. 

The hup» v mu produced hy Wordtwortldn repented 
of Virgil in 1 HI I-It) waa n deep and betting mie. In 
182P«dtt) Iin devoted wiirli time ninl lahotir to a frtiipbe 

tion of the Aral three book* of the m f%nrh$ t mid it \% in* 
toronting to note the gradual inodillentioii of fits view* na 
to the true method of rendering poetry, 

u I haves lung been persuaded,” he write* to t*ord tein* 
dale in 1820, 44 that Milton formed he* blank wm* upon 
tins model of the limtgka mid the and l am mi 

much Strunk with thin it that I demld have 

attempted Virgil in bluttk vem% had f not hern per.und*d 
tint no ancient niitlicir ©an with advantage U? m rendered. 
Their religion, their warfare, tinir mmtm* of uritun mu| 
finding are too remote from modern interest, to allow it, 
W© require every ptisisitile lielp and aitraelioft of mutnd 
in our language to smooth tlm way for the mliiiiwion of 
things m remote from our psmmt ©oticorii*. My own 
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notion of translation is, that it cannot be too literal, pro¬ 
vided these faults be avoided: baldness , in which I include 
all that takes from dignity; and strangeness, or uncouth¬ 
ness, including harshness; and lastly, attempts to convey 
meanings which, as they cannot be given but by languid 
circumlocutions, cannot in fact be said to be given at 
all. ... I feel it, however, to be too probable that my 
translation is deficient in ornament, because I must un¬ 
avoidably have lost many of Virgil’s, and have never with¬ 
out reluctance attempted a compensation of my own.” 

The truth of this last self-criticism is very apparent 
from the fragments of the translation which were publish¬ 
ed in the Philological Museum; and Coleridge, to whom 
the whole manuscript was submitted, justly complains of 
finding “ page after page without a single brilliant note 
and adds, “ Finally, my conviction is that you undertake 
an impossibility, and that there is no medium between a 
pure version and one on the avowed principle of compen¬ 
sation in the widest sense, i.e ., manner, genius, total effect; 
I confine myself to Virgil when I say this.” And it ap¬ 
pears that Wordsworth himself came round to this view, 
for, in reluctantly sending a specimen of his work to the 
Philological Museum in 1832, he says: 

“ Having been displeased in modern translations with the addi¬ 
tions of incongruous matter, I began to translate with a resolve to 
keep clear of that fault by adding nothing; but I became convinced 
that a spirited translation can scarcely be accomplished in the Eng¬ 
lish language without admitting a principle of compensation.” 

There is a curious analogy between the experiences of 
Cowper and Wordsworth in the way of translation. 
Wordsworth’s translation of Virgil was prompted by the 
same kind of reaction against the reckless laxity of Dry- 
den as that which inspired Cowper against the distorting 
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artificiality of Pope. In each case tin* new translator cared 
more for his author* and took a much higher view of a 
translator*# duty, than his predecessor had done. Hut in 
each earn) the plain and accurate translation was a failure* 
while, the looms and ornate one continued to he admired. 
We need not conclude from thin that the wilful iuaeeu- 
racy of Pope or l>ryden would he an} longer excusable in 
Mich a work. Putt* on the other hand, wo may certainly 
feel that nothin*’; in gained by rendering an ancient poet 
into verse at all unless that ver.se he of a quality to give a 
pleasure, independent of the faithfulness of the translation 
which it conveys. 

The translations and Lmnlnmm are not this only indica- 
tiotm of the intluenee which Virgil exereined over Words* 
worth. Whether from mere similarity of feeling, or from 
more or less conscious recollection, there are frequent pna- 
aagcH in the English which recall the Homan poet. Who 
can hear Wordsworth describe how u poet mi the island in 
Grasmere 

11 At litioii 

Spread* out hit* Hmhs, while, yet unshorn, the sheep* 
Panting hetiemtli the burthen of their wool, 

Lie round hint, even h* if they were n pail 

Of hU own IwiiwetHiltt ** — 

and not think of the stately UunternesH of Virgil’s 

H Slant et wtm dmiiu; nostri tiw pom ltd iikV* 

and the flocks of A ready that gather round in sympathy 
with tlm lovelorn Oallua’ woe I 

Bo, again, the well-known line#-™- 

u Net seldom, elml in radiant ti»t, 

Pmutfiilli gueji forth the Morn; 

Net mddmn Evening In the went 
Binki wmllingly forsworn **— 
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arc almost a translation of Palinurus’ remonstrance with 
“the treachery of tranquil heaven” And when the poet 
■wishes for any link whirh could hind him closer to the 
Highland maiden who has (lilted across his path as a be¬ 
ing of a different world from his own.- 

“Thine elder Brother would 1 he, 

Thy Father, anything to thee!”— 

wc hear the echo of the sadder plaint— 

“ Atque utmam e vohis units”— 

when the Roman statesman longs to be made one with the 
simple life of shepherd or husbandman, and to know their 
imdistmetod joy. 

BUll more- impressive is the shock of surprise*, with which 
wo read in Wordsworth’s poem on Ossian the following 
lines: 

“ Muhumjs, stationed with he; 1 vit'* 

Hnpreme among the Hlysmn quire, 

Is, for the dwellers upon earth, 

Mute a« a lark ere niorniugV, birth,” 

and perceive that he who wrote (hem has entered—whore 
no commentator could conduct, him into the solemn pa¬ 
thos of Virgil’s Mumrum an tv am nh ; where, the singer 
whose very existence upon earth has become ;i legend and 
a mythic name is seen keeping in the underworld his old 
pre-eminence, and towering above* tin; blessed dead. 

This is a stage in Wordsworth’s career on which his 
biographer is tempted unduly b> linger. For we have 
reached the Indian summer of his genius; it can still 
shine at moments bright as ever, and with even a new 
majesty and calm; hut we feel, nevertheless, that, the mel¬ 
ody is dying from his song; that he is hardening into self- 
repetition, into rhetoric, into sermonizing common -place, 
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and h rigid where In* was nun* profound, Tim Thanks* 
yinhitj (hit' (1SIr») >triKi*s deal!*, !«» the heart. The aeetw* 
turned patriotic sentiini^ni h - tin* accustomed virtuous us- 
-these aiv still then*; but tin* accent l* like that 
of a ghost who rails to us in hollow miuhery of a voice 
that once we loved. 

Ami yet Wordsworth*;* poetic life ua** itof to close with- 
out. a great symbolical spectacle, a solemn farewell. San 
set among the t’umbrinn hills, often of remarkable beauty, 
once or twice, perhaps, in a more <»f year*, reaches a pitch 
of illusion ami lungnilicenee winch indeed seems nothing 
lean than the eoiiijnin -;i'i *• of earth and heaven. Such a 
sight • :.rrn from Uydnl Mount in b % 4 l>t atTordfd once 
more the needed stimulim, and evoked that u Krrtuna Odt\ 
com/wml on tm rmiim/ of rxtriiardiiMrit .ydnalmir and 
Inmitij” whieh is the hint considerable pi- - h.< *! -a M f 
Wordsworth's genius, In this ode we tveogni/r t he pe 
eulmr gift of reproducing with magical simplicity, m ii 
Were, the inmost virtue of natural phenomena. 

M N» Willful iff iittrrnl, but a deep 

Amt solcttm liariMiiiiy pmsuls^i 

The hallow vale from ?4rr§i to ste* j>, 

Am! piiirtriitrn the gkdrs. 

Fur distent ituttguH draw uigti, 

Chilled forth by wonilrott* jwitem y 

Of hmmj Wiliartre, tint imbues 

WhubtVr It striker, with m*m like Ittfistf 
In vision even :»* *•. rimr 

lleriJi range along the liioiititiiin nide; 

Ami giitffeiting iitttlwn ire lie'trrhu), 

And gilded florin apjmar.*’ 

Onco tnoro the poet bring* home In tin that rnmne of he- 

longing at tmm to two world*, which gives to Ittmutu life 

so much of inyntcriun,. solemnity. 
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“ Wings at my shoulder seem to play; 

But, rooted here, I stand and gaze 
On those bright steps that heavenward raise 

Their practicable way.” 

And the poem ends — with a deep personal pathos — in 
an allusion, repeated from the Ode on Immortality , to the 
light which “ lay about him in his infancy ”—the light 

“ Full early lost, and fruitlessly deplored; 

Which at this moment, on my waking sight 
Appears to shine, by miracle restored! 

My soul, though yet confined to earth, 

Rejoices in a second birth; 

—’Tis past, the visionary splendour fades; 

And night approaches with her shades.” 

For those to whom the mission of Wordsworth appears 
before all things as a religions one there is something sol¬ 
emn in the spectacle of the seer standing at the close of 
his own apocalypse, with the consciousness that the stif¬ 
fening brain would never permit him to drink again that 
overflowing sense of glory and revelation—never, till he 
should drink it new in the kingdom of God. He lived, in 
fact, through another generation of men, but the vision 
came to him no more; 

“ Or if some vestige of those gleams 
Survived, ’twas only in his dreams.” 

We look on a man’s life for the most part as forming 
in itself a completed drama. We love to see the interest 
maintained to the close, the pathos deepened at the de¬ 
parting hour. To die on the same day is the prayer of 
lovers; to vanish at Trafalgar is the ideal of heroic souls. 
And yet—so wide and various are the issues of life— 
there is a solemnity as profound in a quite different lot ; 
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CHAPTER X. 

NATURAL RELIGION. 

It will have boon obvious from the preceding pages, as 
well as from the tone of other criticisms on Wordsworth, 
that his exponents are not content to treat his poems on 
nature simply as graceful descriptive pieces, but speak of 
him in terms usually reserved for the originators of some 
great religious movement “ The very image of Words¬ 
worth,” says Do Quincoy, for instance, a as 1 prefigured it 
to my own planet-struck eye, crushed my faculties as be¬ 
fore Elijah or St Paul” How was it that poems so sim¬ 
ple in outward form that the reviewers of the day classed 
them with the Song of Sixpence, or at best with the Bale® 
in the Wood , could affect a critic like De Quincey—I do 
not say with admiration, but with this exceptional sense 
of revelation and awe f 

The explanation of this anomaly lies, as is well known, 
in something new and individual in the way in which 
Wordsworth regarded nature; something more or less 
discernible in most of his works, and redeeming even 

some of the slightest of them from insignificance, while 
conferring on the more serious and sustained pieces an 
importance of a different order from that which attaches 
to even the most brilliant productions of his contempo¬ 
raries. To define with exactness, however, what was this 
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new rltiiiriit inijKirtril hy ♦ *nr t inti muuk view <>f 
nature in fur from t*m\\ and r»‘*jun*‘'» ^on** t*ri»*f roiiMtlnv 
at tuft of tlir attitude in tin i rr^|»*l »»f hi t | * i m 

Thun* I* o tmtrli in the external world which \% terri¬ 
ble or mift !•• udh. to ttfitii* that tlir fir it ifiiprr'H a 4 iii made oft 
him l»y Nature an a whole, men in temperate rlimahrn, in 
UMialty tliiit of Jtwftilfitnn; lim admiration being reserved 
fur the fragment* of hmiftleli ho 1*,%% utili/ad fur hi* own 
jiurjmstMt, or adorned w ith It in own handiwork, When 
tell* uh of a §da©« 

41 Where mett it K**| tttigtif £**«*, Hint nliilut ftpArt, 

Aud feci a wumlcritift rapltim at ihe lir-ntt/* 

It In rtf no |iroHjtta:i of mm nr mountain that he m tipeal- 
tng, but of it giinVn where ♦ ,, • In planted in rows, 

mud them k a n* *♦ r • \ of jwara and fig* 

Tiietf! gentler ftiijiittii of mtltm* will Imvo their minor 
tltdikw to wjtrtsimt tlimn; Inti the tmui* of it Itatmw nwo 
they tie, whom? iititnia an? m«?»t fttworhed in tl«r jir*»l»l«itw 

of matt’* atni destiny will fetid for the mm! part 

to Minus fttorntir unit tit on? • j 1 ■ concept ton of tlm 

sum of thing*, 41 bird, wlrnt n itiatt* tlint ifton art miud» 
fill of lltit cry of Hebrew piety m well m of mod- 

ora ncksnets; ami tlm 14 iitaji»tm?* cogtitta n?nttjt”.«~lhn tm* 

ogaissttd majoKty of tftit ii«tifor«^44 | i4t , lt4’s faierelhm only 
tho indiffuroncn of goili ittii tin* miaery of mm. 

But iti a wall•known piutaagt*, tit which I # ncrottit*i it 
honourol as it© dttwrve*, wo fltt4 tmverthidi***, a f!ilft»rtmt 
view hiutatl, with m 5mpre:ra*rm * which it Itm! hardly 
acquired till ihm* Wo Itni Virgil implying that itdttit* 
tile knowledges of Haitir© may mil bn Ill© only way o| 
arriving at tho trail about lor; that fwr lovalinrw* h alack 
a revelation, and that tine «ml wfiicli is in mimn with linr 
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ified by its own peace. This is the very substance 
2 Poet's Epitaph also ; of the poem in which Words- 
at the beginning of his career describes himself as 
itinned till its close—the poet who “ murmurs near 
inning brooks a music sweeter than their own ”— 
corns the man of science “who would peep and 
ze upon his mother’s grave.” 

“ The outward shows of sky and earth, 

Of hill and valley, he has viewed; 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in. solitude. 

“ In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart— 

The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

“ But he is weak* both man and boy, 

Hath been an idler in the land ; 

Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand.” 

e much else in the literature of imperial Rome, the 
;e in the second ffeorgic, to which I have referred, 
its essence more modern than the Middle Ages, 
wal Christianity involved a divorce from the nature 
1 us, as well as from the nature within. With the 
: the modern spirit delight in the external world re- 
and from Chaucer downwards through the whole 
of English poetry are scattered indications of a 
which draws from visible things an intuition of 
not seen. When Withers, in words which Words- 
has fondly quoted, says of his muse: 

“ By the murmur of a spring. 

Or the least bough’s rustellingj 
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*i)s«s*. » O n T'tan - <>• !>» I ; 

Ut 4 rh:vh i-iijijJi (■> <?«•* 

>tjA U'llM I'i ill’ Shi'!; u\ 

*1 laall hli N ii ,u 4 !m i .l,u s r tli 

III »«»?<*«• mh* r 43 < 1 iirali ” 

In* Mi lilrt'iiily, WmiJ aft* r ban, tlsuf N’.ifim 
lucre rullih’liuii $4 ph« nmm u.h, 1ml infuinto lu*i 
uppivrMh- noim* winr *«f Ii**r 11 nti **11 ^ w h- » 1 *\ 
PasHiigfH lili«4 thin, mu4 n*4 I**• too i 

jm’HHiHt Tit*' tl!\ 4 m « Irllirllt ill Kft:{!l .ll lltOUtU: 
run for the most [art into othrr t'lniniM >; jiii* 1 w b 
ter Pope** rdgn **f m! mm and »h>m<>i$?min att 
w»w redirected it* ftm j 1 »• ’ . *.4 Nature |»j i 

Beattie, Tlioftt*«Ui, tVabbe, i "nwjw r» Bntim* nf nl Hi’ 
was in a spirit of admiring ob^matnm rather tl. 
an intimate worship. SumOinmn, m for tin* utml j 
Thomson we have mm* ' i ^ ■ i .?• i m «! 

of Nature fur the im re |»ieu.mre *d tvjm.-tu in ; h 
kind of ntiirk taking of lirr Imhituui * Jh*eK Or 
time*, m in Burin, we bur « glutting spirit wlisrlt 
dll Nature with n Hide glance, and lorn In r in aft arr 
to the rxjift .uuii of human lo\r and w*n% < \*wprr 
iiiiifitt ei«ili3fiip!nt«I Iter in n whole, Imt only tm all 
a proof of ttin wimlufii unit goodne*** of i\ personal I* 
To ex (mm* what h in \\ord*wot 

imwtjrmtr to a tiiore u vm ■ t ro«m ptimi *4 tl* 

turn* between Ilia natural and the »}*mimt! world*, 
nmnt nay with Plato—tlie lawgiver t»f nil ftittwijiir 
aliat*— that the unknown militiwt around «*», w hi 
phikwapher apprehend* b| the <nmtot«i|fhlttttt of a 
truth* become in vartntnt way* obwmtvly p ; - ;<•] 
mm under tlm influence of “ divine umdmm 
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enthusiasm which i:; in fact inspiration. Ami further, 
ghing, as he no often dor.*;, a half < fanciful expression to 
a substance of dorp meaning Plato distinguishes four 
kinds of thi:; enthusiasm. There is tin* prophet's glow 
of revelation ; and the prevailing prayer which averts the 
wrath of lieaven ; and that philosophy which enters, so to 
nay, unawares into tlm pod, through his art, and into Urn 
lover through his love. Mach of these stimuli may so 
exalt tin* inward faculties as to make a man frOtoc ku\ 
JVi/ipwr— u hereft of reason, hut filled with divinity 11 —per¬ 
cipient of an intelligence other and larger than his own. 
To this list Wordsworth has made an important addition. 
He lias shown hy his example and writings that the con¬ 
templation of Nat tin* may become a stimulus as inspiring 
an them*; may enable us u to set* into the life of things” 
—as far, perhaps, as heati fie, vision or prophetic rapture 
can attain. Assertions so impalpable as these must jus¬ 
tify themselves hy subjective evidence. lie who claims 
to give a message must satisfy us that he has himself re¬ 
ceived it; and, inasmuch as transcendent tilings are in 
themselves in»*\pre ■ ibb% he must convey to uh in hints 
and figure's the conviction which we need. Prayer may 
bring the* spiritual world near to us; hut when the eyes 
of the kneeling I hmtinic seem to say u lo mm venuto a 
tjunto" their look must persuade us that the life of wor¬ 
ship has indeed attained the reward of vision. Art, too, 
may he inspired; hut the artist, in whatever field ho 
works, must have u such a mastery of his mystery ” that 
tint fabric of Ids imagination Rtamls visible in its own 
light before our eyes— 

** Seeing it in built 

Of music; therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for ever.’* 
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Love may open heaven ; hut when the lover would 
m a thither, where are the e\ ch of Itratricr," hi* mu* 
m feel thal his individual pa^hm is part hi 

eel of that love 44 which moves the ?um and tin* other 
Ami m ill ho with Wordsworth, Pules i tin* words 
describe the intense and \ mpath**!;*- ga/e with wl 
contemplates Nature ceminee in of tin* reality o 
light which never was on sen or land — of tin* 44 P 
which disturbs him with the joy of elevated thougl 
of the authentic vision of those hours 

41 When the light of sih« 

Ones mil, hut with n Hash that has revealed 
The invisible world ;** 

unless his tone awakes a r*- p^n \\r conviction I 
nelvea, there i» no arrunn nt hy which he can provr 
that lie is offering a new insight to imitikiml 1 

the other hand, it need not he un reasonable to see 
message something more than a mere individual 
It seems, at least, to he closely correlated with tho 
or messagea of which we have spoken tlmm «*thei 
where Home original element of our nature in capi 
being regarded m an inlet of mystic truth. For i 
of these complex aspect** of religion we see, perlm 
modification of n primeval instinct. There h n j« 
view from which Revelation seems to he hut tramd 
Sorcery, and Iaive transfigured Appetite, and Unit 
man’H ordered Wonder, and Prayer his softening 
And similarly, in the natural religion of Word two 
may discern the modified outcome of other hunt! 
pulmm hardly lew uni verm)—of thm* instincts win 
our forefathers to people earth ami air with deitie* 
vivify the whole universe with n single mml In tin 
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the achievement of Wordsworth was of a kind which most 
of the moral leaders of the race have in some way or other 
performed. It was that he turned a theology back again 
into a religion; that he revived in a higher and purer form 
those primitive elements of reverence for Nature’s powers 
which had diffused themselves into speculation, or crystal¬ 
lized into mythology ; that for a system of beliefs about 
Nature, which paganism had allowed to become grotesque 
—of rites which had become unmeaning—he substituted 
an admiration for Nature so constant, an understanding of 
her so subtle, a sympathy so profound, that they became 
a veritable worship. Such worship, I repeat, is not what 
we commonly imply either by paganism or by panthe¬ 
ism. For in pagan countries, though the gods may have 
originally represented natural forces, yet tbe conception of 
them soon becomes anthropomorphic, and they are rever¬ 
enced as transcendent men ; and, on the other hand, pan¬ 
theism is generally characterized by an indifference to 
things in the concrete, to Nature in detail; so that the 
Whole, or Universe, with which tbe Stoics (for instance) 
sought to be in harmony, was approached not by contem¬ 
plating external objects, but rather by ignoring them. 

Yet here I would be understood to speak only in the 
most general manner. So congruous in all ages are the 
aspirations and the hopes of men that it would be rash 
indeed to attempt to assign the moment when any spirit¬ 
ual truth rises for the first time on human consciousness. 
But thus much, I think, may be fairly said, that the max¬ 
ims of Wordsworth’s form of natural religion were uttered 
before Wordsworth only in the sense in which the maxims 
of Christianity were uttered before Christ. To compare 
small things with great—or, rather, to compare great things 
with things vastly greater—the essential spirit of the Lina 
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near Tlntern Abbey was for practical purposes as new to 
mankind an the essential spirit of the tiermon on the 
Mount, Not the isolated exptv mou of moral ideas, hut 
their fusion into a whole in one memorable personality, 
is that which eon mads them forever with a single name. 
Therefore it is that Wordsworth in venerated ; because to 
so many men—indifferent, it may be, to literary or poet¬ 
ical effects, as such—-he has shown by the subtle intensity 
of his own emotion how the e<mbmp!ati<m id Nature can 
be made a revealing agency, like Love or IVayvr - an open¬ 
ing, if indeed there be any opening, into the transcendent 
world. 

The prophet with such a message m this will, of course, 
appeal for the most part to the experirmu* of exception¬ 
al moments—those moments when u we see into the life 
of things ; n when the face of Nature sends to us ** gleams 
like the flashing of a shield ”—hours such ns those of the 
Solitary, who, gassing on the lovely distant tuume, 

u Would g»»' till It 

Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still mom b»wt«ma n 

But the idealist, of whatever school, is seldom content 
to base his appeal to ns upon these scattered intuitions 
alone, There is a whole epoch of our existence whoso 
memories, differing, indeed, immensely in vividness and 
importance in the minds of different men, are yet suffi¬ 
ciently common to all man to form a favourite basin for 
philosophical argument, “ The child m Lit her of tin? 
man ; 11 and through the recollection ami obwrviititm of 
early childhood we may hope to trace our ancestry — in 
heaven above or on the earth beneath *—in its most signifi¬ 
cant manifestation. 
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It in to the workings of the mind of the child that tlic 
philosopher appeals who wishes to prove that knowledge 
is recollection, and that our recognition of geometrical 
truths—so prompt as to appear instinctive—depends on 
our having been actually familiar with them in an earlier 
world. The Christian mystic invokes with equal confi¬ 
dence his own memories of a state which seemed as yet to 
know no sin: 

u Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my angel infancy ! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a while,celestial thought; 

When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first. Love, 

And, looking back at that, short space, 

Gould sec a glimpse of 11 is bright, face; 

When on some gilded cloud or llower 
My gating soul would dwell an hour, 

And In those weaker glories spy 
Borne shadows of eternity ; 

Before 1 taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dmis 
Bright shoots of ovorlaBtiiigness.” 

And Wordsworth, whose recollections were exceptional¬ 
ly vivid, and whose introspection was (exceptionally pene¬ 
trating, has drawn from his own childish memories philo¬ 
sophical lessons which are hard to disentangle in a logical 
statement, but which will roughly admit, of being classed 
under two heads. For, firstly, he has shown an unusual 
delicacy of analysis in eliciting the u (irstborn affinities that 
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fit our new existence to existing tilings ”—in tracing the 
first impact of impressions which are destined to give the 
mind its earliest ply, or even, in unreflecting natures, to de¬ 
termine the permanent modes of thought. And, secondly, 
from the halo of pure and vivid emotions with which our 
childish years are surrounded, and the close connexion of 
this emotion with external nature, which it glorifies and 
transforms, he infers that the soul has enjoyed elsewhere 
an existence superior to that of earth, hut an existence of 
which external nature retains for a time the power of re¬ 
minding her. 

The first of these lines of thought may he illustrated by 
a passage in the Prelude, in which the boy’s mind is repre¬ 
sented as passing through precisely the train of emotion 
which we may imagine to be at the root of the theology 
of many barbarous peoples. He is rowing at night alone 
on Esthwaite Lake, his eyes fixed upon a ridge of crags, 
above which nothing is visible: 

“ X dipped my oars into the silent lake, 

And as I rose upon the stroke my boat 
Went heaving through the water like a swan; 

When, from behind that craggy steep till then 
The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 

As if with voluntary power instinct 
Upreared its head. I struck and struck again; 

And, growing still in stature, the grim shape 
Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 

For so it seemed, with purpose of its own, 

And measured motion like a living thing, 

Strode after me. With trembling oars I turned, 

And through the silent water stole my way 
Back to the covert of the willow-tree; 

There in her mooring-place I left my bark, 

And through the meadows homeward went, in grave 
And serious mood. But after I had seen 
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it spectacle, for many days, my brain 
rked with a dim and undetermined sense 
unknown modes of being; o’er my thoughts 
ire hung a darkness—call it solitude, 
olank desertion. No familiar shapes 
nained, no pleasant images of trees, 
sea, or sky, no colours of green fields; 

. huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
e living men, moved slowly thro’ the mind 
day, and were a trouble to my dreams.” 

ontroversy as to the origin of the worship of 
>bjects, or of the powers of Nature, this passage 
y be cited as an example of the manner in which 
its, or those powers, can impress the mind with 
?hich is the foundation of savage creeds, while 
re not identified with any human intelligence, 
5 spirits of ancestors or the like, nor even sup- 
perate according to any human analogy, 
us point Wordsworth’s reminiscences may seem 
illustrate the conclusions which science reaches 
►ads. But he is not content with merely record- 
alyzing his childish impressions ; he implies, or 
3 , that these “ fancies from afar are brought”— 
lild’s view of the world reveals to him truths 
man with difficulty retains or recovers. This is 
lal teaching of science, yet it would be hard to 
‘t is absolutely impossible. The child’s instincts 
>e supposed to partake in larger measure of the 
tincts of the race, in smaller measure of the 
;incts of his own country and century, than is 
ith the man. Now the feelings and beliefs of 
ssive century will probably be, on the whole, 
> those of any previous century. But this is 
sally true; the teaching of each generation does 
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not, thus stun up the results of the wlude p:e«t. And thus 
the ehiId,to whom in a certain setes* 1 In* pa t of h-:m ndi \ 
is present *w ho is Inittg thr*»u*^li tin* w lode hfr ««f tInt 
rare in little, before he li\es tin* life of his erntury ill large 
— -may possibly dimly apprehend something more of truth 
in certain directions than is wsihle ft* the adults around 
him. 

But, thus qualified* tilt- intuitions of in fane y might seem 
aemrely worth insisttug on. And Wordsworth, us i-i well 
known, has followed Plato in ieh aiming f t , r tin* child a 
much holder claim. The child's soul, in this \ jew * has ex¬ 
isted before it entered the body * 1ms existed in a world 
superior to ourn, hut connected, by the iiiiiiiain nre of the 
wnne pervading Hpirit* with the material uimeme before 
our eyes. The child begins by feeling this material world 
Mtrango to him. Hut he seen in it, as it wm\ what lie Iiioi 
been accustomed to sec; he discerns ill it its kinship with 
the spiritual world which he dimly remembers; it is to 
him “ nu ummlmtimtial fairy place "-—a scene at mire bright¬ 
er and morn unreal than it will appear in Ids «*)«•?* when ho 
has become fteclimaiked to earth. And even when thin 
froHlmoHH of Irndght him passed away* it t«v„i vnr,u\% Imp- 
pww that tdght« or mnnnU of umisiml beauty «*r earn i»g 
deep a»»oeiiitim»—“ii rainbow, n cuckoo*# eny, n sunset of 
extraordinary ; plcmbmr v. ill renew for n while lids miwh 
of vmbn and nearm:** to the fqiiritnnl world •a .sense 
wliie.lt never Imam ita reality, though with advancing years 
itn preHcnco grown briefer and nmm rare. 

Buell then, in primnie htateittcnt, m the moat rliimieterbib 
mcHHiige of Wortfcwortln And it m to lm noted tlmi though 
Wordsworth at limes prouotil* it m it coherent theory, yet 
it in not noecumarily of tho nature of a theory, nor need Ihi 
accepted or rejected it# it whole; but is rather an iiitet of 
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ning emotion in which different minds can sliare in 
.easure of their capacities or their need. There are 
to whom childhood brought no strange vision of 
;ncss, but who can feel their communion with the 
itj in Nature growing with the growth of their souls, 
are others who might be unwilling to acknowledge 
piritual or transcendent source for the elevating joy 
the contemplation of Nature can give, but who feel, 
heless, that to that joy Wordsworth has been their 
effective guide. A striking illustration of this fact 
>e drawn from the passage in which John Stuart Mill, 
osopher of a very different school, has recorded the 
tice exercised over him by Wordsworth’s poems, read 
eason of dejection, when there seemed to bo no real 
abstantive joy in life, nothing hut the excitement of 
niggle with the hardships and injustices of human 


bat made Wordsworth’s poems a medicine for my state of 
he says, in his Autobiography, “ was that they expressed, not 
mtward beauty, but states of feeling, and of thought coloured 
ing, under the excitement of beauty. They seemed to be the 
llture of the feelings which I was in quest of. In them I 
i to draw from a source of inward joy, of sympathetic and im- 
ve pleasure, which could be shared in by all human beings, 
bad no connexion with struggle or impei'fcction, but would he 
icher by every improvement in the physical or social condition 
ikind. From them I seemed to learn what would be the peren- 
urces of happiness, when all the greater evils of life shall have 
emoved. And I felt myself at once better and happier as I 
nder their influence.”- 

>rds like these, proceeding from a mind so different 
the poet’s own, form perhaps as satisfactory a testi- 
to the value of his work as any writer can obtain: 
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for they imply that Wordsworth has succeeded in giving 
Iub own impress to emotions which mm become common 
to all; that ho 1ms produced a hotly of thought which is 
felt to ho both distinctive and coherent, w bile yet it en¬ 
larges the reader's capacity, instead of making demands 
upon his credence. Whether there be theories, they shall 
pass; whether there he systems, they shall fail; the true 
epoch-maker in the history of the human soul is the man 
who educes from this bewildering universe a new anti ele¬ 
vating joy. 

I have alluded above to some of the passages, most of 
them familiar enough, in whirh Wordsworth's sense of 
the mystic relation between the world without tin and the 
world within—the »*mitu pundmes’ between the seen and 
the unseen—is «*\pr • .*d in its must genera! terms. But 
it in evident that such n conviction as this, if it contain any 
truth, cannot be barren of cumo«juemv * on any level of 
thought. The communion with Nature which is capable 
of being at times sublimed to mi incommunicable **e»t44«y 
must be capable also of explaining Nature to us so far as 
aim can be explained ; there must he axmmutti nmikt of 
natural religion; there must he something in the nature 
of poetic truths, standing midway between m \stir intuition 
and delicate observation. 

Ilow rich Wordsworth is in them' poetic truths—how 
illumining is the gtino which he turns on the commonest 
phenomena—how subtly and variously he allows us the 
hquPh innate perceptions or inherited memories, m it were, 
co-operating with Nature and 41 half creating’ 1 the voice 
with which sho speak::—all this can be learnt by attentive 
study alone. Only a few scattered samples can be given 
here; and I will begin with ottet on whose * imiftcamv 
the poet has himself dwelt This k the poem called Th$ 
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Leech-Gatherer, afterwards more formally named Resolu¬ 
tion and Independence. 

“ l will explain to you,’* says Wordsworth, “ in prose, 
my feelings in writing that poem. I describe myself as 
having been exalted to the highest pitch of delight by the 
joyoiu;nt‘ss and beauty of Nature; and then as depressed, 
oven in the midst of those beautiful objects, to the lowest 
dejection and despair. A young poet in the midst of the 
happiness of Nature is described as overwhelmed by the 
thoughts of the miserable reverses which have befallen the 
happiest of all men, viz., poets, I think of this till. I am 
ho deeply impressed with it, that I consider the manner in 
which I am rescued from my dejection and despair almost 
as an interposition of Providence. A person reading the 
poem with feelings like mine will have boon awed and 
controlled, expecting something spiritual or supernatural. 
What is brought forward I A lonely place, * a pond, by 
which an old man wan, far from all house or homo:’ not 
stood, nor sat, but was —the figure presented in the most 
naked simplicity possible. The feeling of spirituality or 
supematuralmms is again referred to as being strong in my 
mind in this passage. How came he here! thought I, or 
what can he be doing! I then describe him, whether ill 
or well is not for me to judge with perfect confidence; 
but this l can confidently affirm, that though I believe 
Clod has given me a strong imagination, I cannot conceive 
a figure more impressive than that of an old man like this, 
the survivor of a wife and ten children, travelling alone 
among the mountains and all lonely places, carrying with 
him his own fortitude, and the necessities which an unjust 
state of society has laid upon him. You speak of his 
speech as tedious. Everything is tedious when one does 
not road with the feelings of the author. The Thom is 
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tedious to hundreds; and mu is Tkv Idiot Ifoij to hundreds. 
It is in the character of the old man to tell bin story, which 
an impatient reader mmt feel tedious. But, good henv- 
t'UH! Much a figure, in such a place; a pious, ,*If re p»vtim»\ 
miserably infirm and pleased old man, telling such a tale P 

The niilvo earnestness of this parage suggests to us 
how constantly recurrent in Wordsworth's mind were the 
two trains of ideas winch form the substance of the poem ; 
the interaction, namely (if so it may he termed), of the 
moods of Nature with the moods of the human mind; 
and the dignity and interest of mmt as man, d« pieted with 
no complex background of social or political life, but set 
amid the primary affections ami sorrows, imd the wild 
aspects of the external world. 

Among the pictures which Wordsworth has left im of 
the influence of Nature on human character, Ikkr Ikti 
may bo taken as marking one end, and the poems on Lucy 
the other end of the scale. IVter Bell liven in the face 
of Nature untouched alike by her terror and her charm; 
Lucy’s whole being is moulded by Nature's self; she In 
responsive to sun and shadow, to silence and to sound, 
and melts almost into an imp* *• *mV’. n of a (’umbrinn 
valley’s pettm Between these two extremes how ninny 
are the possible shades of feeling! in /inti I, for instance, 
the point impressed upon m is that Natum** iiiiliinice is 
only salutary so long in she is herself, so to nay, in keeping 
with man; that when her ..p reach that degree of 

habitual tmeigy and splendour at whirl* mir love for her 
passes into fascination and our admiration into bewilder* 
incut, then tins fierce and irregular stimulus eon sorts no 
longer with the growth of a temperate virtue: 

M The wind, the tentfMtsf muring tug)*, 

The tumult of a tropic 
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Might well be dangerous food 
For him, a youth to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven, 

And such impetuous blood.” 

a contrasting touch recalls the healing power of 
3 gentle and familiar presences which came to Euth 
er stormy madness with visitations of momentary 

“ Yet sometimes milder hours she knew, 

Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew, 

Nor pastimes of the May; 

They all were with her in her cell; 

And a wild brook with cheerful knell 
Did o’er the pebbles play.” 

will give one other instance of this subtle method of 
ng with the contrasts in nature. It is from the poem 
led “Lines left upon a Seat in a Yew-Tree which 
is near the Lake of LJsthwaite, on a desolate part of 
Shore , commanding a beautiful Prospect This seat' * 
once the haunt of a lonely, a disappointed, an em* 
red man. 

‘‘Stranger! these gloomy boughs 
Had charms for him; and here he loved to sit, 

His only visitants a straggling sheep, 

The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-piper; 

And on these barren rocks, with fern and heath 
And juniper and thistle sprinkled o’er, 

Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life; 

And v lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene—how lovely ’tis 
Thou seest—and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not contain 
The beauty, still more beauteous! Nor, that time, 
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WIst‘li Katun* Iiatl ?tyt«lii«‘fl him l*> hri-uadf, 

Would ho forgot Uiu*n l« tuf*?», t«» vdim** 1 suimh*, 

Winn from tlm IiiImimw of 

Thu world, and human life, » mvtjo 

Of killtlml lofrJiijn+rt ; lls«il lir ttoidd 'dgh 
With mournful joy, to think that i4lim fVIi 
Wlmt ho lull#! fitful* frrl ; illid .ff», l»r*f Unit! 

On \Imoimry vloww would frntrt fW4 
Till flirt ryes slrraiiir*! with Irani H 

Thin in <*iu* of the pannage# whir it f It** h»v»*r of Word*- 
Worth quotes, perhaps* wills st»i§ir ftj*prrfar!r4*»tt; in4 know* 
ilig limf fur it carries into the heart* of otlsrrs if * 
ing power; how vividly it rail* tip liefore llirm that iiihimI 
of denotata {undine** when the whole wsioti of Imitinn 
love tout joy hangs like it mirage in the air, mid only when 
it seems invrowuhk distant weettt* also intolerably dour. 
But, however thin p rtl • V: |MM*ago may iiiijirtmi this 
render, it is not hurt! to illustrate by itlnimliiiit reference* 
the potent ofi dn.iUu of \Vi>n|iWnrlli*a outlook oil the 
external world* 

There wait indeed no injiiiei i»f nature, however often. 

depleted, in which ids aeeing eye eutild tt«»l discern mmw 
unnoted quality; there mm no momt to whirl* nature 
gave birth in the mlml of titan from which hi* meditation 
could nett di ouo ;*-*. 1 amtte element which throw light on 
our inner being. How often hm the approach of evening 
been dwertbadt and how mysterimi* U it'** ftolemnUtng 
power! Tat it wm re*t?rv«*d for Wordsworth, in his mm* 
not a lliuli Twilight, Kovitviifii of till© peaceful liottr*** to 
draw out a ahamateriatic of tint gray waning light which 
half explain* to m its anmbm and penadiir* charm* 
‘‘Day’s mutable dbttinetioft* 11 pint* away; all in the land* 
aeapo that *ugge*t* our own apt or mm own handiwork k 
goat; wo look on this night mm by our remote afiventur^ 
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he visible present is generalized into an immeasu- 
past. 

s sonnet on tlie Duddon beginning “What aspect 
the Man who roved or fled First of his tribe to this 
dell?” carries bach the mind along the same track, 
the added thought of Nature’s permanent gentleness 
the “ hideous usages ” of primeval man—through all 
l the stream’s voice was innocent, and its flow benign. 
r eight of awe not easy to be borne ” fell on the poet, 
is he looked on the earliest memorials which these 
;e ancestors have left us. The Sonnet on a Stone - 
? which opens with these words is conceived in a 

of emotion never more needed than now—when 
y itself owes its preservation to the munificence of 
rate individual — when stone-circle or round-tower, 
or dolmen, are destroyed to save a few shillings, and 
►ation-roads are mended with the immemorial altars 
l unknown God. “ Speak, Giant-mother! tell it to 
[orn!”—how strongly does the heart re-echo the sol- 
invocation which calls on those abiding witnesses to 
: once of what they knew long ago! 
e mention of these ancient worships may lead us to 
i what manner Wordsworth was affected by the Nat- 
eities of Greece and Rome—impersonations which 
preserved through so many ages so strange a charm, 
space. must be found here for the characteristic son- 
i which the baseness and materialism of modern life 
s him back on whatsoever of illumination and reality 
i that young ideal. 

“ The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon l 
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The Hen that Imres her bosom to flu* moon; 

The Winds that will hi* howling at all hours, 

And art' U{> gathered now tike* sleeping thmers; 

For thin, for everything wo art* out of turn*; 

It moves us not, Ureal Uod! IM rather ho 
A pagan suekled in a erred outworn ; 

Ho might I, standing on thin pleasant leu, 

Have glimpses that would make mo less forlorn; 

Huvo sight of Proteus rising from tho non: 

Ur hoar old Triton blow lbs wreathed horn.” 

Wordsworth's own imagination idealized Nature in a 
different way. Tint sonnet 44 Brook! whoso society tho 
poet seeks ” places hint among tho mm whoso Nature-deb 
ties have not yet become anthropomorphic men to whom 
“unknown modes of being” may seem more lovely m 
well an more awful than tho life we know. Ho would not 
give to his idealized brook “human cheeks, channels for 
team—no Naiad shmddst thou bo 

“ It Berms tho Etornal Soul in clothed in then 
With purer robe s than the ho of Hedt and blued, 

And hath bestowed on thoo a better good ; 

Unwearied joy, nmi life without Its e,ties , 11 

And in tin* Smimi tm (\ilniti Hmek the sea in regarded in 
the Htimn way, with ti ; y mpal hi (if I may so say) which 
needs no help from an mm-dnnn impersonation, but 
strikes back to a sense of kinship which mwiuh antecedent 

to tho origin of mam 

“ It Is a beauteous Evening, calm and free; 

Tho holy time Is ipilef its a Nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad min 
Is sinking down in its tiumpuUifv; 

The gentleness of heaven in on the Heit: 

Liston! tin* mighty Ileitig is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion tinti# 

A Hound like thmider—s* verbedm gly 
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iparison, made by Wordsworth himself of his 
tod of observing Nature with Scott’s expresses in 
.cal language something of what I am endeavour- 


iatiated much to me one day,” says Mr. Aubrey de Yere, 
,lked among the hills above Grasmere, on the mode in 
ire had been described by one of the most justly popular 
’s modern poets—one for whom he preserved a high and 
s respect. ‘He took pains,’ Wordsworth said; ‘he went 
s pencil and note-book, and jotted down whatever struck 
-a river rippling over the sands, a ruined tower on a rock 
promontory, and a mountain-ash waving its red berries. 
)me and wove the whole together into a poetical descrip- 
ir a pause, Wordsworth resumed, with a flashing eye and 
1 voice : ‘ But Nature does not permit an inventory to be 
r charms! He should have left his pencil and note-book 
ced his eye as he walked with a reverent attention on all 
mded him, and taken all into a heart that could under- 
njoy. Then, after several days had passed by,* he should 
ogated his memory as to the scene. He would have dis- 
,t, while much of what he had admired was preserved to 
was also most wisely obliterated; that which remained— 
surviving in his mind—would have presented the ideal 
al truth of the scene, and done so in a large part by dis- 
ch which, though in itself striking, was not characteristic, 
me many of the most brilliant details are but accidental; 
for Nature does not note them, or at least does not dwell 


lany a phrase of Wordsworth’s rises in the mind 
tion of this power l phrases which embody in a 
itnre, or a single image—it may be the vivid 
)f the flowery coppice, of 

“ Flaunting summer, when he throws 
His soul into the briar-rose ”— 

lancholy stillness of the declining year— 


** \\ Imre Ihur ; 

OYr twilight li»*M the autumnal 

oiyas in the words whieh to thi' ..eti athe ('hade., Limb 
seemed too terrible for art, the inv -p**n i\i* hlunkm*.* of 
the universe ■ - 

*’The broad open eve of tin* mlitarj . K\ " - 

beneath whieh mortal hearts* mu i make what ne rritm ut 
they may. 

Or take those typical stun/:u in /W*v AY//, whieh o 
l<m«j 'Were accounted aumue Wor«i av«*rll»\. leading al*. uni 
ities. 

* 4 In \um thron'd* every ehatevful veur 
Oil I Nature had him a * bel'«u»*; 

A primro e by the mrrY brim 
A yellow primro »• tvas Ut him* 

Ami it ua.i nothin" more. 

“ hi vain, through wut* r, earth, ami air, 

The smil of happy : mind h,i •. spread, 

Win n tVfer, on some A|*iil naan, 

Itrueuth the broom or bmhhne (hnt-u, 

M»ule the v\arm i.tnfh hi . ta,\> bed. 

44 At Uuiill, when by the tor*' f Y ed \> 

He lav beneath the bramdo * hiyh, 

The « oft blue i.hy did never m< ll 
Into hi : heart he never b It 
The witch* $y of the ;• oft bine • l ! 

On a fair pro .pert . ome h.ue I.,,.fn 4 
Ami felt, a i 1 ha*, i h* :ud tla m ■ ,uy 
A . it the Urn vile* ?tm»* h el 1 o • > * ?* 

A thine' at 1 b nii'a ? it. tb- ei ne 
On whirl* lb* y e i.v i th iu hr . ,iu,v, u 

In all these paseaosvs, it will be oli,tn.-»| f the eimdhm \ 
educed from Nature rather that* mind to h*r; It * t; 
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treated as a mystic, text. to be deciphered, rather than as a 
stint ulna to roving i in ngi nation. This latter mood, indeed, 
W ort It l eels occasionally, as in the sonnet where 
tin* woodland sights become to hint “like a dream of the 
whole world;" but it is cheeked by the recurring sense 
that “ it is our business to idealize the real, and not to 
realise tin* ideal.’’ Absorbed in admiration of fantastic 
clouds of sunset, he feels for a moment ashamed to think 
that they are unremcmberable— 


“ They are of the. sky, 

And from our earthly memory fade away.” 

I hit /non he declaims this regret, ami reasserts the para¬ 
mount interest of the things that we can grasp and love: 

isle, with every shape of sky-built dome, 

Though chid in colour/, beautiful and pure, 
find in the ln-art of man no natural home: 

Tin* immortal Mind craven objects that endure: 

These clean* to it; from these it cannot roam, 

Nor they from it: their fellowship is secure.” 

From this temper of Wordsworth’s mind, it follows that 
there will be many moods in which we shall not retain 
him as out- companion. Moods which are rebellious, which 
beat at the bam of fate; moods of passion reckless in its 
vehemence, and assuming the primacy of all other emo¬ 
tion-. through the intensity of its delight or pain; moods 
of m»-re imaginative phantasy, when we would fain shape 
from the well worn materials of our thought some fabric 
at ojiee beautiful and new ; from all such phases ot our in¬ 
ward being Wordsworth stands aloof. His poem on the 
nightingale and the stock dove illustrates with half-eon- 
moiou' allegory the contrast between himself ami certain 

ot her port * 
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“ 0 Nightingale! thou surely art 
A creature of a fiery heart; 

These notes of thine—they pierce and pierce; 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce! 

Thou sing’st as if the God of wine 
Had helped thee to a Valentine; 

A song in mockery and despite 
Of shades, and dews, and silent Night; 

And steady bliss, and all the loves 
Now sleeping in their peaceful groves. 

“1 heard a Stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale, this very day; 

His voice was buried among trees, 

Yet to be come at by the breeze: 

He did not cease; but cooed—and cooed, 

And somewhat pensively he wooed. 

He sang of love with quiet blending, 

Slow to begin, and never ending; 

Of serious faith and inward glee; 

That was the Song—the Song for me!” 

“His voice was buried among trees says Wordsworth; 
“a metaphor expressing the love of seclusion by which 
this bird is marked; and characterizing its note as not 
partaking of the shrill and the piercing, and therefore 
more easily deadened by the intervening shade; yet a note 
so peculiar, and withal so pleasing, that the breeze, gifted 
with that love of the sound which the poet feels, pene¬ 
trates the shade in which it is entombed, and conveys it 
to the ear of the listener.” 

Wordsworth’s poetry on the emotional side (as dis¬ 
tinguished from its mystical or its patriotic aspects) could 
hardly be more exactly described than in the above sen¬ 
tence. For while there are few poems of his which could 
be read to a mixed audience with the certainty of pro- 
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ducing an immediate impression ; yet, on tlie otter hand, 
all the "best ones gain in an unusual degree by repeated 
study; and this is especially the case with those in which 
some touch of tenderness is enshrined in a scene of beau¬ 
ty, which it seems to interpret, while it is itself exalted 
by it. Such a poem is Stepping Westward , where the 
sense of sudden fellowship, and the quaint greeting be¬ 
neath the glowing sky, seem to link man’s momentary 
wanderings with the cosmic spectacles of heaven. Such 
are the lines where all the wild romance of Highland 
scenery, the forlornness of the solitary vales, pours itself 
through the lips of the maiden singing at her work, “ as 
if her song could have no ending ”— 

“ Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain; 

0 listen! for the Yale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound.” 

Such—and with how subtle a difference!—is the Frag¬ 
ment in which a “ Spirit of noonday ” wears on his face 
the silent joy of Nature in her own recesses, undisturbed 
by beast, or bird, or man— 

“Nor ever was a cloudless sky 
So steady or so fair.” 

And such are the poems— We are Seven , The Pet Lamb , 1 

1 The Pet Lamb is probably the only poem of Wordsworth’s 
which can be charged with having done moral injury, and that to a 
single individual alone. “Barbara Lewthwaite,” says Wordsworth, 
m 1843, “ was not, in fact, the child whom I had seen and overheard 
as engaged in the poem. I chose the name for reasons implied in 
the above ” (i. e., an account of her remarkable beauty), “ and will 
here add a caution against the use of names of living persons. 
Within a few months after the publication of this poem I was much 
surprised, and more hurt, to find it in a child’s school-book, which^ 

7 * 
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Jjmhht, The Tr(\> April Mornhujs—~ln whirh th«» bounty 
of mAh' rhtldtvn molls, ns it w t*n\ into Niiturr Imrarlf, 
and tin* 

“ Blooming girl whom* hair wsh wi*t 

With points of morning dt*w " 

htvunms \Ur imjHTsonntiivn of the tmuHonV «*arly joy. \\V 
may apply, indiM-d, to nil thoaii gtrk Wordsworth** d<* 
nmptiun of lrwivts playing on 11 lawn, and rail thorn 

* 4 hVpur.ito mnitumi ill th*nr mwtTal gifts 
Al»mmdm;',!mt no fashioned that in all 
Thai Natmv prompts them to display, their look*, 

Th«*ir {-torts of motion and their fits of rent, 

An imdi.<tmguiahiibU* style ttpjwar* 

And rharartor of glndnwH, m If Bpring 
hod*v*d in their imiooent bosoms, ami the spirit 
Of tin* ivjoifltig Morning were their own.’* 

My limit;', forbid mo to dwell longer on them* points. 
The pas--ages whirh I have been riling have been for the 
most part mdreted :h illustrating the novelty and subtlety 
of Word: worthV \iew of nature, lint it wilt now ho sttf* 

iirti*ntly <‘It*ur h«»w continually a strain of human intrri‘4 
is interwoven with the delight derived from hup< r ,«*n d 
things. 

u Long have I tews! what I Wudd, 

Tin* lu.-hf that rfilijw, the day that rhrnu; 

The common growth of mother earth 
Bn Mi tv. monitor tcara, her mirth, 

Iter huml dost mirth and limw," 


having been compil'd tty Undloy Murray, had rmm* Into twe at 
fSnrimnv Sehool, where Barham wait a fttipit. Attd,»!»«, I had the 
nmihfii'atmn of h* ;uinr that fdte »P wry rain of taring tint* ilk. 
tiiigui; bed ; and in afn rdife *hi* UiHh! to way that ahr rioiwiiil^reil 

the wddeat* ami wiut l a&ld to h«r «§»n tin? owiurion.** 
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port of the Wtujymer— who, himself a habitual 
Irinkrr, ban ho glowingly described the glorification 
tht* prospect of nature receives in a half-intoxicated 
■may justly claim that he can enter into all genuine 
tv», even of an order which he declines for himself, 
anything that in false or artificial ho cannot sympa- 
nor with Hindi faults an baseness, cruelty, rancour, 
nctmi contrary to human nature itself ; but in deal- 
ih fnultH of mere wvnknm ho is fur lean strait-laced 
mny less virtuous men. 

had, in fact, a reverence for human beings as such, 
maided him to face even their frailties without 
i‘>n ; and there was something In his own happy 
tion from Hindi falls which touched him into regard- 
m km fortunate rather with pity than disdain: 

11 flecmtwe the unstained, the char, the crystalline, 

Haw ever In them something of benign.*’ 

ootmmmt on Burns’s Tam a* Shanter will perhaps 
m mmm tomtom who arc accustomed to think of him 
i Ids didactic attitude. 

the privilege of poetic genius,” ho says, “to catch, under 
muricthirm of which, perhaps, at the time of its being exerted 
. dimly conscious, a spirit of pleasure whoever it can be found, 
mlkfi of nature, and in the business of men, Tim poet, trust- 
irlmaty instincts, luxuriates among the felicities of love and 
id is enraptured while he describes the fairer aspects of war, 
ft he shrink from the company of the passion of love, though 
>rnle* from convivial plea mm, though Intemperate—nor from 
‘tettce of war, though savage, and recognized as the handmaid 
ktiifti, Print neatly and admirably has Hums given way to 
»pulses of nature, both with reference to hwmelf and In do- 
l the rondltiim of others. Who, but some Impenetrable dunce 
*w minded puritan In works of art, over read without delight 
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flic philtre 'tvltirli In* ha* drmn nf f!i«+ nmvivUl etuHatiim of tho 
ni.' f’n' fuhmttsrtT, Tam u >h mu t Tin- pinl fVitrH not to tell the 
tViidvt in the nnt*»*t that f» Is. n* 4 nm* un«| eotttah drunk- 

lint, wluwe p\n*s?'|Vi o ffogtlrfif ;| 1 1 1 i-i Oppujl UlUfU*:U Thti 

reprobate ni> down fa his nips tt bile tin* iiorm in muring anti 

hrairn and earth are in mufu; ilia U i!rt v**n on hy »mg 

and fttimtllnotM tit*b»\ height* r and j»* a l thicken na the (leverage im* 
prmrM upon th»< j-..‘ • • • li*!« lily archly hemb to the service 

of grlltTIlt .odh.'dim *:*v |.M tffif, |||«||!||t |> hut WfWlllg ttjO 

tnimk of Muiiil »*ot»li dm ; and %%tlir;»a vnrioua element* of hu¬ 
manity «ro blend* d m!»» mu* joinnf 4ml happy eomposdllou of eluted 
tin* anger of tin- i> mp* < 1 without door* only heighten* find 
aela tdf the iiijo)jjirtii within, ! jot v turn iflpi cannot perceive that 
in nil thin, though there v»*m no iiiornl jmrjHimg there in a moral 
effect, 

11 * King** may t»’ M* ?*i» toil Tiifii wan glorious, 

OVr §4® tin* ill* of hfe \h tor Imp*,* 

Wlint a lofiMoti do tlin^o word s convey of rlitrltiiliki iiuhilgenw for 

tho vioiouH habit* of the fsi ssi? ij*al notur lit the fteette, attd of tin ho 
who renemhle him! Ifrn win* in the rigid!? vlrtumt# aw object* ah 
moHt of loathing, and whom slim* Core they mum»t nerve 1 Tito poet, 
penetrating the tmdghtlv and *H»gu«ttng attrfiitw of thing*, htta un¬ 
veiled with mujobde »Ult the Hurt iitn «f tmaghtathm atid fooling, 
that often fund theae tw-hifgi to practice* productive of ut:» much tut- 
happiiteit* to ihrMM’Ive*, and t« thoac mlnnn It in tfndr duty to ohor- 
inh; atuh** far m ho pnto tho rmd^r into inintwtoioit of thin Intoh 
Hgotit ■ • mpothv, »;* uS' him h»i oiorriwitig m #nltit#try Itithtoiioii 
tivt*r tht» mindu <4 thuao who aro tliu.n tfplifiMh 11 

The referettft? for mm mi mmt % fft« * wttjmlJa for him 
iti hb primary rtdittt<»ti» ait«i Itb lifting, of which 

tliew' eummimia mt Tam o* Shunter form mi rrmurkahlo 
tin exiitiijilt% k tt liiildt of thought tnn 1 in till 

Woninworthb workn to nill for njuanfle ilftmimtiotu Tim 
figure* of Mkhml % of of tliei Bmlkm 9 of Ifni 

heri» of fhtt Hsrnrmm % iiipI wvtiit of tlwi Mmi that. 
th«ms«lv« at mm m ilib rciiimtaiott* llttl it niton!*! \m 
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noted in each, case Low free is the poet’s view from any 
idealization of the poorer classes as such, from the ascrip¬ 
tion of imaginary merits to an unknown populace which 
forms the staple of so much revolutionary eloquence. 
These poems, while they form the most convincing rebuke 
to the exclusive pride of the rich and great, are also a 
stern and strenuous incentive to the obscure and lowly. 
They are pictures of the poor man’s life as it is—pictures 
as free as Crabbe’s from the illusion of sentiment—but in 
which the delight of mere observation (which in Crabbe 
predominates) is subordinated to an intense sympathy with 
all such capacities of nobleness and tenderness as are called 
out by the stress and pressure of penury or woe. They 
form for the folk of northern England (as the works of 
Burns and Scott for the Scottish folk) a gallery of figures 
that are modelled, as it were, both from without and from 
within; by one with experience so personal as to keep 
every sentence vividly accurate, and yet with an insight 
which could draw from that simple life lessons to itself 
unknown. We may almost venture to generalize onr 
statement further, and to assert that no writer since Shak- 
speare has left us so true a picture of the British nation. 
In Milton, indeed, we have the characteristic English spirit 
at a whiter glow; but it is the spirit of the scholar only, 
or of the ruler, not of the peasant, the woman, or the child. 
Wordsworth gives us that spirit as it is diffused among 
shepherds and husbandmen—as it exists in obscurity and 
at peace. And they who know what makes the strength 
of nations need wish nothing better than that the tem¬ 
per which he saw and honoured among the Cumbrian 
dales should be the temper of all England, now and for 
ever. 

Our discussion of Wordsworth’s form of Natural Religion 



lms lot! m back hy no forced transition to the simple 
which he described iiihI shared, 1 return to the ntor 
hi« later yearn—if that he called a nt«»ry which derive* 
interest from incident or pa^ion* and dwell* only on 
alow brooding* of a meditative mad. 



CHAPTER XL 


ITALIAN TOUR.—ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS.—POLITICAL 
VIEWS.-LAUREATESHIP. 

Wordsworth was fond of travelling, and indulged this 
taste whenever he could afford it. Cornparing himself and 
Southey, he says in 1843 : “My lamented friend Southey 
used to say that, had he been a Papist, the course of life 
which in all probability would have been his was that of 
a Benedictine monk, in a convent furnished with an inex¬ 
haustible library. Books were, in fact, his passion; and 
wandering , I can with truth affirm, was mine; but this 
propensity in me was happily counteracted by inability 
from want of fortune to fulfil my wishes.” We find him, 
however, frequently able to contrive a change of scene. 
His Swiss tour in 1790 , his residence in France in 1791 - 2 , 
his residence in Germany, 1798 - 9 , have been already 
touched on. Then came a short visit to France in August, 
1802 , which produced the sonnets on Westminster Bridge 
and Calais Beach. The tour in Scotland which was so 
fertile in poetry took place in 1803 . A second tour in 
Scotland, in 1814 , produced the Brownie's Cell and a few 
other pieces. And in July, 1820 , he set out with his wife 
and sister and two or three other friends for a tour through 
Switzerland and Italy. 

This tour produced a good deal of poetry; and here and 
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there are touches which recall the old inspiration. Such 
is the comparison of the clouds about the Engelberg to 
hovering angels; and such the description of the eclipse 
falling upon the population of statues which throng the 
pinnacles of Milan Cathedral. But for the most part the 
poems relating to this tour have an artificial look; the 
sentiments in the vale of Chamouni seem to have been 
laboriously summoned for the occasion; and the poet’s 
admiration for the Italian maid and the Helvetian girl is 
a mere shadow of the old feeling for the Highland girl, to 
whom, in fact, he seems obliged to recur in order to give 
reality to his new emotion. 

To conclude the subject of Wordsworth’s travels, I will 
mention here that in 1823 he made a tour in Holland, and 
in 1824 in North Wales, where his sonnet to the torrent 
at the Devil’s Bridge recalls the Swiss scenery seen in his 
youth with vigour and dignity. In 1828 he made another 
excursion in Belgium with Coleridge, and in 1829 he visit¬ 
ed Ireland with his friend Mr. Marshall. Neither of these 
tours was productive. In 1831 he paid a visit with his 
daughter to Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, before his de¬ 
parture to seek health in Italy. Scott received them cor¬ 
dially, and had strength to take them to the Yarrow. “ Of 
that excursion,” says Wordsworth, “the verses Yarrow Re¬ 
visited are a memorial. On our return in the afternoon we 
had to cross the Tweed, directly opposite Abbotsford. A 
rich but sad light, of rather a purple than a golden hue, 
was spread over the Eildon hills at that moment; and, 
thinking it . probable that it might be the last time Sir 
Walter would cross the stream (the Tweed), I was not a 
little moved, and expressed some of my feelings in the 
sonnet beginning, A trouble not of clouds nor weeping rain . 
At noon on Thursday we left Abbotsford, and on the mom-* 
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in £ day Sir Walter and I liad a serious conversation, 
it'te^ti'te, when he spoke with gratitude of the happy life 
which, upon the whole, he had led. lie had written in my 
daughter’s album, before he came into the breakfast-room 
that morning, a few stanzas addressed to her; and, while 
putting the book into her hand, in his own study, stand¬ 
ing by his desk, he said to her, in my presence, 6 1 should 
not have done anything of this kind but for your father’s 
sake; they are probably the last verses I shall ever write.’ 
They show how much his mind was impaired; not by the 
strain of thought, hut by the execution, some of the lines 
being imporfirt, and one stanza wanting corresponding 
rhymes. One letter, the initial S, had been omitted in 
the spelling of his own name.” 

There was another tour in Scotland in 1833, which pro¬ 
duced Memorial* of little poetic value. And in 1837 ho 
made a long tour in Italy with Mr. Orabbe Robinson. But 
the poems which record this tour indicate a mind scarcely 
any longer susceptible to any vivid stimulus except from 
accustomed objects and ideas. The Muring* near Aqua - 
yn'mlmte are munings on Scott and Ilelvollyn; the Fine 
Tree of Monk Mario is interesting because Sir George 
Beaumont ban saved it from destruction; the Cuckoo at 
La verm brings all childhood back into his heart. “ I re¬ 
member perfectly well,” says Crabbo Robinson, “ that I 
heard the cuckoo at Lavorna twice before he heard it; and 
that it absolutely fretted him that my ear was first favour¬ 
ed ; and that he exclaimed with delight, 1 1 hear it! I hear 
itf ” This was his last foreign tour; nor, indeed, are 
those tours very noticeable except m showing that he was 
not blindly wedded to his own lake scenery; that his ad¬ 
miration could face, comparisons, and keep the same vivid- 
new when lie was fresh from other orders of beauty. 
h 24 
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The productions of these Infix' years took for the most 
part a didactic rather than 11 descriptive form, In tint 
volume out it Itai P<h tax vhhjhj of AW/y nud I.ntt r Yrnrs, 
published tn 18 PJ, were many hortatory or eiviednstieid 
piece# of inferior merit, and among thrrn various addition# 
to thr Evdrmtnth\ii Sktiehf.^ a series of sonnets begun in 
18‘J 1, but whirls lu* continued tn enlarge* spendingnu them 
much of thr energies of hi# later yearn And altli*niytli it 
is only in a few iustanee.H -as in thr d«* mg*: :• >n of King*# 
College* Cambridge — that thr u* numidi pnaaovt form or 
charm enough to rank thorn high m poetry, \et they an¬ 
guine a certain value when we eon-dder not no much their 
own ndeguae) m the greater h. el mugi of nil rival at¬ 
tempt# in the fninie direction, 

Thu lipincopalinn Churchman, in this country or in the 
United States, will certainly nowhere find presented to him 
in poetical form mi dignified and comprehensive a record 
of the at niggles and the glories, of the viebsitude# ami the 
edification, of the great body tu which lie belongs. Next 
to the Anglican liturgy! though next at an immense in¬ 
terval* thorn mm nets may take rank m the authentic ex¬ 
position of her historic bring —nn exposition delivered 
with uoniething of her own unadorned dignity* and in tier 
moderates and tr&mjml tone. 

I would not* however* seem to claim too much, Tim 
religion which them? Inter jiuemn of Wordsworth's embody 
ii rather the ntately tradition of a great Church than the 
panga and aspiration# of a holy mutl There b little in 
them* whether for good or evil, of the t4ttff of which a 
Find* a Francis, a Dominic are made. Tint fervent emo¬ 
tion—akin to the pipskni of hive rather than to inUdhwt- 
ual or moml ctmvietitiii—-flndt voice through singer?* of a 
Tory different tone. It ii fed by tin inward augukh and 
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frliriiy which, to those who have not felt them, seem as 
causeless as a lover’s moods; hy wrestlings not with liesh 
ami blood ; by nights of despairing self-abasement; hy ec¬ 
stasies of an incommunicable peace. Itow great the gulf 
between Wordsworth and George Herbert!—Herbert “ of- 
fering at heaven, growing and groaning thither ” — and 
Wordsworth, for whom the gentle regret of the lines— 

“ Me this unclmrteml freedom tires, 

1 feel the weight of chance desires ”— 

forms his most characteristic expression of the self-judg¬ 
ment. of the solitary soul. 

Wordsworth accomplished one reconciliation of great 
importance to mankind. lie showed, as plainly in his way 
m Hoe rates had shown it long ago, with what readiness a 
profoundly original conception of the scheme of things will 
idiupo itself into the mould of an established and venerable 
faith. Ho united the religion of the philosopher with the 
religion of the churchman; one rarer thing he could nol 
do: he could not unite the religion of the philosopher 
with the religion of the saint It is, indeed, evident that 
the most inspiring feeling which breathes through Words- 
worth’s ecclesiastical pieces is not of a doctrinal, not even 
of a spiritual kind. The ecclesiastical as well as the polit¬ 
ical sentiments of Ids later years arc prompted mainly by 
the admiring love with which ho regarded the structure of 
English smdety - seen as that society was by him in its 
simplest and most poetic aspect. This concrete attach¬ 
ment to the scenes about him had always formed an im¬ 
portant element in his character. Ideal politics, whether 
in Church or Htato, had never occupied his mind, which 
sought rather to find its informing principles embodied in 
the England of his own day. The sonnet On a Parsonage 
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in Oxfordshltv welt illu'drntes the lo\ino minuteue** with 
which he drawn out the beaulv and tilim -a of thr « *.tah’ 
linhcd H'hdiH* off thin;!:* tin power «»f Knyli .h country 
life to satisfy mi many mood , of |, » him 

The eutmtn M*ai <>f tie* KuyH' b *pme or man haa 
become “ 1IIHV We I 1 m| s'll l one of the tt «*J Id* t r In. -rU t V pe»i 
of a happy and a Mutilj home. And \\ olde pc 
ciullv in 1m porntu which deal with < \deorton, Im ^ nh* * \% n 
how deeply lie frit the sway of mk!i a h*une'» hereditary 
majesty* it a centre and a >; ;!!*:* in * ehnriu. V»l there 
arc mood* when the heart which deeply feds lie- im quali¬ 
ty of human loin turn*? toward** n humbler idea, There are 
momenta when the broad park, the hull v and tower*, mem 
no longer the littiiiic frame of human ; A*. , hut nit her 

an iHolntiii|X solitude, mi unfeeling triumph over tin 4 poor* 
In mieh a mood of mind it will m»t alway h mil nfy tin In 
dwell, aw Wordsworth lino so often done, *»n flu* tiifue mid 
happiness that taller round n eottnoe heart h w he li we 
after nil, jmhre In n houicwha! Im.s r%ieiin^ Maiuh 
ard. We turn rather to the 44 refined rusticity M of 411 Kmp* 
Hnh Pnramm^e home * 


M Where hdy iii»!iiill«««n| en»to 

1*1 |||iirk«t tiy l*«* nielilig«I Uirttth' line; 

The turf iiuiten, the |t*tU»«cty* iitmtfwifii* **•■-» 

and Urn elergyinatTi abode hm hut <*** much of *liguit\ m 
btdltH the tttltmtor of tin? Church which in the Imiulrt'* 
ctmtrt); imough to mtiigmt the uhl Athenian hmiM »*f 
beauty without e\truvm:unee, and wind} without effemb 

nttey; omuigh to nhaw that where not this life 

hut another h the pn muor * thought ami cure, irf need 
not lick the %rm*m of etilturw n«*r the lovra «»f home, 

Thu ttoimut mi tfwihwuit # C/m, 7* md fit*,* life of ltob«?rt 
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Walker, the incumbent of Seathwaitc, which, is given at 
li*n;rih in the notes io the sonnets on the Duddon, afford 
a j t ill more. characteristic instance of the clerical ideal 
Inwards which Wordsworth, naturally turned. In Robert 
Walkor lie had a Cumbrian statesman turned into a prac¬ 
tical saint; ami lie describes him with a gusto in which 
hi - laboured sonnets on Laud or on Dissensions are wholly 
deficient. 

It was in social ami political matters that the conse¬ 
quences of t hi.; idealizing view of the facts around him in 
Cumberland were most apparent. Take education, for 
example. Wordsworth, as has been already stated, was 
<»m* of the earliest, and most impressive assertors of the 
national duty of teaching every English child to read. 
He hiM.'hi on this with a prosaic earnestness which places 
. « vrral pages of the. Hxainuan, among what may bo called 
tin* standing bugbears which his poems offer to the inex¬ 
perienced reader. And yet as soon as, through the exer¬ 
tions of Hell and Lancaster, there seems to be some chance 
of really educating the poor. Dr. Roll, whom Coleridge 
fondly imagines as surrounded in heaven by multitudes of 
grateful angels, is to Wordsworth a name of horror. The 
mistresses trained cm his system are called “ Dr. BelFs 
sour looking batchers in petticoats.” Ami the instruction 
received in these new tangled schools is compared to “the 
training that fits a boxer for victory in the ring.” The 
reason of this apparent inconsistency is not far to seek 
Wordsworth's eyes were fixed on the village life around 
him. Observation of that life impressed on him the im¬ 
perative necessity of instruction in reading. Rut it was 
from a moral rather than an intellectual point of view that 
he regarded it m needful, and, this opening into the world 
of ideas once secured, he held that the cultivation of the 
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homo affection* *111*1 home dutw* wan nil flint %\;a 
bevond. And tint* the Wc*tmorf*l.n»«l dame, M in h< 

iin*r ;u*at in tli** garden* and in wint« r hy the tir« dd 
elevated into tin* une\preUd |n> Ati^n *4 tin* id* al 
tren* of youth. 

i\»ttHm:tthiii of thh laud e.mld pr*n »»kr wUhiw 
j \ usp.vJi- tk lUtitle, Ttw e.e«* different win u tl 
ronwervntive— even retrograde t**fob ney showed ii 
Mihjerts «»n which p.u r 1 1 tan high. A K*‘* 
of the meditnth«* rtni'g) of W »*r4 intli n Inter \ «* 
absorbed l»y fjt!r ? 4lMii* towards wlto-nr *s»4uts*ui lit* i 
uted Jio new element* mid mSikli 1111**4 turn with 
port innate fears. And mmw injustice ban l>wn * 
Jiin memory hy those who have n*«t full) realized 1 
disposing riniHia whkh worn nt work -- the timidity 
litnl tlir <1-. j. r»'i.**d attachment l*» the w 

knew. 

I HJH’Slk of itgt\ jirrllllJH, Witinailllit p». * 

poniV aradmdU growing cnn*cm«ti*i>i culminated 
tippo i!kn i*» tin* i 'atholie f tehef I till hrfWe he w 
yean* old. Uni there h nothing fu winder nt in \ 
Unit the mind of a twin *4 brooding and *< ditun 
should show trace* of ad* m* h ago rather I hat 
case with ttUit muett or men «f tin 1 world* win* are 
to keep rutisliitilly alive to the idea/* of 1 

oration tlwit i« rising around them. A il*ui4ii*aa 

ini pro b*us n*l unv/iUin m to wake infs llortlid 
In frorfi dirootiou*, fi tendency to tnivrl the mastic* 
pathway. over find over figmu, and t« wear the 
prejudice 4ifoj«*r at every Plop; «trt$ truces *4 ago 
undoubtedly manifested thetituclvo* tit the »») h 
the poet confronted tit© great aerie* *»! change* 
lie Emancipate »n, Ikdortu Hill, Kew t\mf I*aw ^ «» 
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England entered about tlio year 1820. “ My sixty-second 

yt‘ar, n Wordsworth writes, in 1832, “will soon be com¬ 
pleted; and though 1 have been favoured thus far in 
health and strength beyond most men of my age, yet I 
feel its effects upon my spirits; they sink under a pres¬ 
sure of apprehension to which, at an earlier period of my 
life, they would probably have been superior.” To this 
it must be added that the increasing weakness of the 
poet’s eyes seriously limited his means of information. 
Ho had never read much contemporary literature, and ho 
read less than ever now. lie had no fresh or comprehen¬ 
sive knowledge of the general condition of the country, 
and he really believed in the prognostication which was 
uttered by many also who did not believe in it, that with 
the Reform Rill the England which he know and loved 
would practically disappear. But there was nothing in 
him of the angry polemic, nothing of the calumnious par¬ 
tisan. One of the houses where Mr. Wordsworth was 
most intimate and most welcome was that of a reforming 
member of Parliament, who was also a manufacturer, thus 
belonging to the two classes for which the poet had the 
greatest, abhorrence. But the intimacy was never for a mo¬ 
ment shaken, and, indeed, in that house Mr. Wordsworth 
expounded the ruinous tendency of Reform and manufact¬ 
ures with even unusual copiousness, on account of the ad¬ 
miring affection with which he felt himself surrounded. 
The tone in which he spoke was never such as could give 
pain or excite antagonism; and—if 1 may be pardoned for 
dr uvnding to a detail which well illustrates my position— 
the only rejoinder which these diatribes provoked was that 
the poet on hi» arrival was sometimes decoyed into utter¬ 
ing them to the younger members of the family, whose 
time w m of km value, so m to set his mind free to return 
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to those t of more |►* n f .! inirre 4 where 1 jIo eon- 
vernation kept to the in^f all that tend* rm*^, uohiiit), wU* 
tlont, whirl* in that famitv, an in many **tli* r * familiar with 
the celebrated person** of tlmt da) f won fur him u regard 
ami a reverenee aueh m w m mvnrded to m* other mail. 

To those, Indeed, who inili/nt how deep!) hr frit thenti 
rh;:n o . h^w profoundly hin notion of national happim^a 
wan bound tip with it lovrly amt uitddbng ideal the 
prominent rrllcrtion was that tin* hopes am I yt > 

wlbeh maintained through all an me l rh In ; hope ami 
trunk in the future must have been potriit indeed. It wan 
no cany optiud m whirh prompted the line?* written in 
looV *»n* r of Ida latest titlrriitiri^-- in which hr npeak*t to 
himself with strong -• !f jud”.m» nf and resolute hope. On 
muling them one shrinks from dwelling longer upon mi 
old minds weakliest amt a brave iii;iu*h tour*. 

" If llila great Wtitlil of joy iifiit pain 

Xlcvtdve In »m< nitre track ; 

If IVrnlnii, nr!, ret itc agiiifi, 

And Vlr|S!t% c»tiiw Imp k ^ 

**Wiw In the pm blind vrvw who fill 
The heart with rirfi «fU)*n r«r» 

N«r Irani, fmm jMMt mid future, aIUI! 

To hear Mill to forbear ** 

The poet had ftI?»o during these y iw more of pm ate 

sorrow than hia trnmpd! lift* hmt for it long time e%pm 

riettmh In Irtrbj Ida sinter hint it m««t serious illness, 
wlbeh kept Iter for tunny month* in n state of gr**»l pio*. 
tratiori, and loft her, when flits jitiyr mat Mmpfomi iilutinl, 
with her intrikwt piiinfiillf imp-m. »h nmt her bright imtura 
permanently overclouded, ( kderidge, t*m, was nmrifig hi* 
mut u I In amt my beloved mlw" milm Wx.,d 
in 1832, ** am the two kdftgi to whom my intellect in intmt 
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indebted, and they are now proceeding, as it were, pari 
jxtsxtt, along the path of sickness, I will not say towards 
the grave, hut i trust towards a blessed immortality.” 

In July, im, “ every mortal power of Coleridge was 
frozen at, its marvellous source.” And although the early 
intunary had scarcely been maintained — though the 
u comfortless and hidden well” had, for a time at least, 
replaced the u living murmuring fount of love ” which 
used to spring beside Wordsworth’s door — yet the loss 
was one which the surviving poet deeply felt. Coleridge 
was the only contemporary man of letters with whom 
Wordsworth's connexion had been really close; and when 
Wordsworth in spoken of ns one of a group of poets ex- 
cmplifv ing in various ways the influence of the devolu¬ 
tion, it is not always remembered how very little he had 
to do with the other famous men of his time. Scott and 
Houthey went valued friends, but ho thought littlo of 
Scott's poetry, and loss of Houthey’s. Byron and Shelley 
ho seems scarcely to have read; and there is nothing to 
allow that he had over heard of Keats. But to Coleridge 
hh mind constantly reverted; ho called him “the most 
wonderful man he had over known,” and ho kept him as 
the ideal auditor of his own poems, long after Coleridge 
had listened to the Prelude — 

« A wmg divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted.” 

In moreover, died one for whom Coleridge, as 

well m Wordsworth, had felt a very high respect and re¬ 
gard •—Hamit JlutchinHon, Mrs. Wordsworth’s sister, and 
long the inmate of Wordsworth’s household. This most 
valued friend had beam another instance of the singular 
good fortune which attended Wordsworth in his domestic 
H 
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conm \ioim; amt whm diu man laid in <*rmiMiT*' . 
yard, tin* Mum* ubo\u h» r tomb r\piv.n‘»ril iho wr-dt 
pool awl liU w'dv that, own m lu-r miiam * wm* ! 
twin itirir tl» ml chihlia ti*?u *o itit ir MWU bodim ulwi 
ho hud by Imr*. 

And now t w hilt* tin’ iiiiirr rttvio of frhwb ami n 
\n%mi to itwayjltr #aitf r rirrlo of mlmirrra w 

iill\ j»r« :?*!:!! \ lb! worn tho % titrn Injii utid In 10 

wurtli picwd Cf**iii llit* apostle of a o!b|iiu into fti 
illiHlriotiM until of h'ltrif* in Kngbnd, Thu rapi 
thin (’liiuisfi 4 wa* nut tlu»« to any n itiasiablo a»vhit 
to tin 4 appearance of any nrw work of gt'iiui*. 
merely tin extreme itiHlancw of ulnti imnl ulwity- 
where an author, running counter l« the f»,nli4*#n 
ligr, IniM to r rente hm nil'll public in defiance of 
inhibited critical power**. The dbeiple* whom In* 
round him are for the tuoni part young ; tin* c»*ta 
nutlmritie* are for the nio»t part old ; m» that by tl 
that the original poet iu about mty year# **l*i fc iin»l 
admirer* will be nboiil fort), and u»**4 off hi* rrit 
Irn dead* lib admirer* now beeottio hi* arercdifcd 
lib work* fife* widely introduced to tin? juiblir ; ami 
are realty good lm i pubdum b Heettre. In Words 
cane tlicr detractor* liini hmm mm u.«*Jy I' 1 4 ‘ ♦?* nb i 
reaction, when it eattie, mm therefotv nntttually \ 
it wits* even Homewhat fnrtilhnirt in If a extent; n 
poem* were forced by riitIni.Hiii.fita upon n public 
wiih only half rijm fur them. After tin* jM»et\ i 
temp*»r.in itiiiititi^rwlfiifi imveedcd, atid hi* fame 
now finding it* permanent letch 

Among tin* indication* of growing j- ’puhuitv i 

publication of $m Aimrimn «<l$tii»n of Word* 

in by VruivMvT ltnl t #f !,■!, 
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wlmm the poet interchanged many letters of interest. 
“The acknowledgments,” lie says, in ono of these, “which 
I receive from the vast continent of America are among 
the most grateful that reach mo. What a vast field is 
then', open to the English mind, acting through our noble 
language 1 Lot us hope that our authors of true genius 
will not ho unconscious of that thought, or inattentive to 
the duty which it imposes upon them, of doing their ut¬ 
most to instruct, to purify, ami to elevate their readers.” 

Hut of all the manifestations of the growing honour in 
which Wordsworth was held, none was more marked or 
welcome than the honorary degree of D.O.L. conferred on 
him by the University of Oxford in the summer of 1830. 
Kchlc, as Professor of Poetry, introduced him in words of 
admiring reverence, and the enthusiasm of tho audience 
was such as had never been evoked in that place before, 
“except upon the occasions of the visits of tho Duke 
of Wellington.' 1 The collocation was an interesting one. 
The special claim advanced for Wordsworth by Koblo in 
Ids Irfdin oration was u that he had shed a celestial light 
upon the affections, the occupations, the piety of tho poor.” 
And to many men besides tho author of the Christian 
Ymr it seemed that this striking scene was, as it were, 
another visible triumph of tho temper of mind which is of 
the essence of Christianity; a recognition that one spirit 
more had become as ti little child, and had entered into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

In October, 184another token of public respect was 

bestowed on him in tho shape of m annuity of 3001 a 
year from the Civil List for distinguished literary merit. 
11 1 need scarcely add” says Sir Robert Pool, in making 
the offer, u that tho acceptance by you of this mark of 
favour from tho drown, considering tho grounds on which 
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it b\ pr-m- < !, will imp* im* ttM tv tr unt upmi y«nir pmhvi 
imh'pt mt ami inv i»hr m» nm of a pm »mnl 

luttiitv.” In M.-uvJi, I *« I;t, iMtii*- flu 4»*iili of 

in n fnw ihi\ n Wi*r*l mori I* r* \\« >i a 1» H» r fmm Ivirl It* 
hi Whirr, thn hmil (‘hanjln rl tin, otI» mm him, in thr nn^f 
fotlflrotti fi*riti?*, lln* ntIJ.v of 11 if I I, imva!**, \\ hirli t hoiv- 
r \ 1*1% hi* r- |‘. >•; !\:,'\ il* t m* *:■ t ** i\ hit'll, 

far tnlvatavii In lift* m I nin, l mtnii* *t \«ntwiv fu umh Halo*,” 

This Ii-ttrr brought 11 ivjth from th* Lm4 < 'h.mihmhun, 
piVMj*in^ the oflkn mi him nn4 n h*tti*r frmn Sir 

Robert IW1 wfttrh tpim itiilfnlmt t*%prto the mi. 
iional feel ifin tin* matter, M Tim m|!« r/‘ In* ?iay% " win 
iiniiln to you b\ the In*r<! tliaiiil*? > lain, n it It fin rnfirn 
rottnirmire, nut fur the purple *»f j , ( . **. mi % mt aiiy 
onerous or limptiv* able tlii!jr\ hut in c»r<l»*r In pay pm 
that tribute t if reaper! whi**h ii jmlly *lu**» In fljo fir it of 
living poets. The C|nrrii entirely uppr«»teil of iho mmu 
nation, niitl there l» nun *u*% feeling on the purl, 

of nil who have heard *»f Hit* full*! it in j»tiiiy 

generally known) that there rotibl n*»t ho a <ttt«'*th«n about 
tin* «*li?eti<nn I hi tmt hit deterred by the fnir **f any oh 
ligations whirli the appointment muy |«* h* 

imply. I will itmlrrlJikit flint pm »fntt! havr xntthin^ 
mpiimi from you. Hut m fin? ijnrrii nm f*»r itm 

hotmttmhlo njrj*»/mtni* n\ tm «tir mlin«« rhiistn f^r rt ? *j»rrt 
am! hommr, on iterntitil of m a pnrt, nm hn 

pktmi in r-mp* tlfism with ywm, I Itml pm »i|l n »4 
lottgrr honitato to mmrpi it 1 ® 

Thm Iritis ovnraitttn llio jiprfu urnipli^; ntnl Im 
fillml with mhmt iltgriity tin* pml of till, lifiot 

•oven y0i4rm f tipart?, n worthy miwmsor rnmmml 

41 TIiln k»iri>f gft«?i»pf fiiifu tfi# brown 

Of Iiltii flint ntl#r«i *, r * ► 



OlIAPTKli XII. 

IfKTTICUH ON TIIIC KENDAL AND WINDERMERE RAILWAT.— ^ 
CONCLUSION. 

\\ oudhwoutu’h appointment to the Laureateship was sig¬ 
nificant in inort' ways than oik*, lie was so much bo- 
Hiihm a port, that his appointment implied something of 
a national recognition, not only of his past poetical 
achievements, but of the substantial truth of that body 
of principles which through many years of neglect and 
ridicule ho had consistently supported. There was, there¬ 
fore, nothing incmtgruou:; in the fact that the only com¬ 
position of any importance which Wordsworth produced 
after he beeame Laureate was in prose—his two letters 
on the projected Kendal and Windermere railway, 1844. 
No topic, in fact, could have arisen on which the veteran 
poet could more fitly speak with whatever authority his 
official Hpokemnanship of the nation’s higher life could 
give, for it was a topic with ('very aspect of which he 
w m familiar; anti so far im the extension of railways 
through the lidco country was defended on grounds of 
popular benefit (and not merely of commercial advan¬ 
tage) no one, certainly, bad shown himself mQro capable 
of estimating at their full value mie.h benefits as were here 
propo.od. 

The results which follow on a large incursion of visitors 
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into the Luke rountn nu\ he e»*ie idered under twu hernia, 
an atTeeting tin* r* h, «»r an ntTeetmg the \ hitm* * them* 
ftelveu. A in I find m to the «VM*h tit’?. Of the wmltiiior 
cl hah of them* I my nothing, a* il will perhnpH he 11** 
that, their iueonveniemv b outweighed hy the jueeuhle 
profit* whieh the railway tttnv hiittg I** *peeul;itnr* i*r mn- 
trartofrt. Hilt tlir rtfVft pioditetd t ‘11 tile pooler red- 

dentn. on the jn » •m’n - h n 'irriottn mutter, and the 

danger whieh win* didnutly forewrn hv Wordsworth him 
wnre hm day mummed grave proportion*, And !r*t the 
pueCu estimate of the idnijde virtue whed* i* tints jeop¬ 
ardised ahuuld he suspected of p.rt ia*:.';.. it limy he ah 
low aide to corroborate it hy the te4im»»ny of im eminent 
man not n native of the district, though » settler therein 
in later life, and whose writing*, perhaps, have done mure 
than any nmnn since Wordsworth to iticrem*' tint Mini of 
human enjoyment derived both from Art mid from Nature* 

41 The Border peasantry of Scotland and Kfitflnitd,** *ayn 
Mr* Huskm,’ M painted with absolute fidelity hv Scott and 
Wordaworth (for leading t\ fn ^ out of thin e*|*andle*ei 
portraiture, 1 may name I huidie Ihnmont, and Michael), 
nro hitherto n scarcely injuml rare; wltttfw *t length and 
virtue* yet survive to represent the body and **ml «»f Eng- 
land, beforo her day** of tnrelmttieal dr t- p’gnde and mm%* 
nmwiftl dishonour. Thom am men working In my own 
fleldi who might have fought with Henry the Fifth nt 
Aginoourt, without lasing discerned from among Ida 
knights; I mu tako my tradesmen** word for a thousand 
pounds; my garden gate ojwti* on the latch to the jnihlio 
rowl, hy day and night, without fear of any foot mitering 
hut my own; mid itiy * hi ,,vu ? timy wamfor hy mad or 

* A /Wfjrf tigainM fi# MMmmmm **f in ikr i<nA» ibMmA 

•dBtaipklu, Marshall, *tul ths, ttl?4» 
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mnorluml, or through every boaky doll ot this wild wood, 
free m the heather-been or nquirrek What ellect on the 
elmmeler of Mich a population will bo produced by the 
influx of that of the nulmrlm of our manufacturing towns 
there in evidence enough, if the reader cares to ascertain 
the facts, in every newspaper on his morning table.” 

There remains the question of bow the greatest benefit 
is to be secured to visitors to the country, quite apart from 
the welfare of its more permanent inhabitants. At first 
sight this question seems to present a problem of a well- 
known order—to find the point of maximum pleasure to 
mankind in a eaae where the intensity of the pleasure va¬ 
ries inversely an its extension—where each fresh person 
who shares it diminishes pro tan to the pleasure of the 
rest. But, m Wordsworth has pointed out, this is not in 
reality the question here* To the great mass of cheap ox- 
eursionisis the eliaraetarmtie scenery of the Lakes is in it¬ 
self hardly a pleasure at all The pleasure, indeed, which 
they derive from contact with Nature is great and impor¬ 
tant, but it is one which could be offered to thorn, not only 
m well but much better, near their own homos* 

M li In benignly ordained that green fields, clear blue skies, running 
streams pure water, rich groves and woods, orchards, and all the 
ordinary varieties of rural nature should find an easy way to the affec¬ 
tion* of all men. tint a taste beyond this, however desirable it may 
Ih* that uvery one should jwttiefW it, is not to be implanted at once; 
ii must be gradually developed both in nations and individuals, 
ftwkif and mountains, torrents and widespread waters, and all those 
fixtures of nature which go to the composition of such scenes as this 
part of England la distinguished for, cannot,in their finer relations to 
tb> brnoim mind, be comprehended, or oven wry imperfectly conceived, 
without processes of culture or opportunities of observation in some 
degree habitual. In the eye of thousands and tons of thousands, a 
rWb meadow, with fat cattle gnuing upon it, or the sight of what they 



wimlil cull n heavy crnj» *»f r»*r?i» n muitt nil IliMf the «Up i v 
iirrji in tliiir utiumt jmurlem nrl b**inu **>uM n!tmv V* ll 
it t;i nntitvjible wh.it foiling nuns ninmat jnejm r,- umSi i vui 
Itum inhnK tu»t m»!v ftfrrhults |4r>r.nir f*«>m it.*’ 'n*ht m 
I wiiiity, tml Kill intii Uiru if In!** .»n »*!•]« * i *»| Ungm! In I 
<»f tt MOttll Jllcil Util' gti«lfi4 IlllSIir.ll il* If tifiu-A fin UmU II 
tiirliftl rork t H|milh tvin.irkahh’ f»*r fin* In -oit*. «»f il i f*»un, iti 
Oliloi flint grow «»itl nf if, ait»4 th.i llmn-i :j m»4 -itiiiitM ttlsirli 
* Wlmt U Hire jilnre *n*nl«t fhh 1st *u«4 n Miiht In sf* r li 
jmintitttf tu the t«n4i,Sf that Ugly hiUip *%« u hut out nf thr *, 

Il.j 4 little mlVMtU’tnl in til** JitrmUN 1 * !»U h :iM* ll ebj* * Ol gUr 
nrr m fur front bring nur flat flirt iioi) hr t nii'i f.wSi to 

& lurge inn jot if y of nuttkitnl. Tim I?* the far?, an4 omir 
ilrniwr Mill tlm *lUiu#ly ikc*h*4 c*iti \w o!frn4r4 by \ 

ttlniml,” 

A nil, ftiiicc thin lit ao, the true mcimn of rnbutu* t 
of tin 4 citiiHinlti, m \V«»r«lHt%orth $*rurmh I 

out, in giving tlimi—tint il few Jiiirriml glisii(ei«’'* » 
in nlmvo their !* *. *: . but |n'ritt»tii't«? 

of learning nt iriniirr the llmf givut hmmr-i who 1 * 
Iiiih to tench, Since lie wrote tint* our l*»win loin 
their t*t? 4 fkf!c?rt whier Ktili, ami the j*r*oi 4 *m of j« 
the mmmtioii of our urban involution foe* brentor 
iiig national nml, Aim! again, the vm woj»| 
ikm *Ugge»t* Mint tier unfit Ue«* ill the f,itke rout, 
them* |»ni]*«* »• . Holitinlo t« a* rhimrirmtir of tIn* 
m beauty, ami will*! the mam of luattLiml iimt {< 
n*frt»liinciii'~’iii«*#i nnttimlly utnl j uAU h m>t i 

but soci-uty, 

11 The ni!om‘o thii h In the ntwv wkc, 

The tl»t i» minting tin? limrl| hill^/ 1 

in to thorn twrely n 4m,b; ■!., In tio i»vrrc«usio by 

about ia large mu o ,an*l by c- •. . ;b in rh* 
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vehement hilarity. It would be most unreason- 
ih to curtail the social expansion of men whose 
>r the most part passed in a monotonous round 
hit is it kinder and wiser—from any point of 
the railway shareholder’s—to allure them into 
trains by the prestige of a scenery which is to 
b was to all classes a century or two ago) at best 
, or to provide them near at hand with their 
ace for rest and play, not separated from their 
hours of clamour and crowding, nor broken up 
precipices, nor drenched with sweeping storm ? 
tionably it is the masses whom we have first to 
Sooner than that the great mass of the dwellers 
hould be debarred from the influences of Nature 
ihan that they should continue for another cen- 
debarred as now they are—it might be better 
>rian statesmen and shepherds should be turned 
nepers and touts, and that every poet, artist, 
i England should be driven to seek his solitude 
bh Pole. But it is the mere futility of sentiment 
that there need be any real collision of interests 
ere is space enough in England yet for all to en- 
.r several manners, if those who have the power 
r e some unpolluted rivers, and some unblighted 
the health and happiness of the factory-hand, 
is for their fortunes, and whose degradation is 
e. 

rorth, while indicating, with some such reason* 
s, the true method of promoting the education 
is of men in natural joys, was assuredly not like- 
)t that in every class, even the poorest, are found 
.1 spirits which some inbred power has attuned 
the stillness and glory of the hills. In what 
3* 25 
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way lip* intI'rrnf m of Ml** It unit 1 : 1*13 hot in' r^n ailttuh hit 

has (lisi’U: .’<h 1 in tlir follow ing jsii-siyv: 

41 * (> N* Attire, a* thy an’ form* 

T« iVrlili^ tar rlaltip 1 * 

Kt> exclaimed t 1 h + ; 1 * .f , <*f ordi¬ 

nary rural nature under tin* vat\ iiu^ itillucnr*-* ».f the w-i* 

tittllh ; llliil flit 4 Miililittill tun found lilt rrh«» ill the t«r;«isilii 

of thmiftltuh* ill H.H Ittifnhlr a ennditbli lit* hitiuudf wiia 
chi’ll lit 4 gUV 0 Vti*i to it. Hilt fill’ll tit* ¥ tt'trr feeling, pelt* 

nivr liinirt *4 — isirti wh** would W aiming the lh’4 laitinil 

tlif facility with whirl* !!m ) hud «|*j»r‘»aehed thn region* hy 
ft, wicrifico of m much of it * quirt and hrnutv as fr**tn the 
intrusion of it railway, would he iirtr|»unih}e, Wit at ran, 
in truth, ho more absurd thrin that ritlur rich **r |wnf 
ah Quid l hj itjmrnl lln 1 tr*nihit’ of travelling by the lii^li 
matin over ho abort 11 ^jincr, un*« filing to their reject Uo 
Menus if the unavoidable oomurqurncc iiiit^t hr a great db* 
tlirhfiiioi* of the retirement, and, iu {daces a dcslruc* 

tiofl of the beauty, of the country which the jjiiifftrt iif« 
mmf* in WMfrli of I Would Hot till» hr |»rctty Uiiirli UU* 

the ehildb rtiitiiin tiji It in ilrtini to learn where tin* ft«umtfc 
came from f 1 

Thu truth of them* words has become ittor« - * ; * •: 
nlmni Wordsworth's day. Tim bale country 1?* n*»w both 
ettghdh d litltl iutcraccted with railways Tlw point In 
which well the jitnwept of genuine lovt?r» of llie in«*iiiitiiii» 
could drains that ititt faciliti#* of cheap Womutintt «dtoiiht 
be earned lit* been not only uuichml hut fur * . : . h 

If ho in not content to dt*}tioiiut from lib railway ear* 
tinge at Oonfctoii, or Hciiacale, or ItowncfiA—at IVitrith, *»t 
Troutbeek, or Ktsiiwii’k—*tind to move at right fiiiSim at* 
hour in tv coach, or at four miUm at* tiwiir on fmit f whilr Iw 
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3 that small intervening tract of country, of which 
mile is a separate gem—when, we may ask, is he to 
ant ? what is he to study ? Or is nothing to he ex- 
. from nature but a series of dissolving views ? 

3 impossible to feel sanguine as to the future of this 
iceable national possession. A real delight in sce- 
-apart from the excitements of sport or mountain- 
, for which Scotland and Switzerland are better suit- 
n Cumberland—is still too rare a thing among the 
der as among the poorer classes to be able to com- 
ith such a power as the Railway Interest. And it is 
ikely now that the Government of England should 
th regard to this district as the Government of the 
1 States has acted with regard to the Yosemite and 
srstone valleys, and guard as a national possession 
3auty which will become rarer and more precious 
very generation of men. But it is in any case de- 
i that Wordsworth’s unanswered train of reasoning 
. subject should be kept in view — that it should 
arly understood that the one argument for making 
railways through the Lakes is that they may possi- 
y; while it is certain that each railway extension 
irious to the peasantry of the district, and to all 
s who really care for its scenery, while conferring 
lefit on the crowds who are dragged many miles to 
they do not enjoy, instead of having what they re¬ 
ant secured to them, as it ought to be, at their own 

3 probable that all this will continue to be said in 
Railways, and mines, and waterworks will have 
vay, till injury has become destruction. The natu- 
lctuary of England, the nurse of simple and noble 
s, “ the last region which Astrsea touches with fly* 
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UP- \\ m'4 n.-itJiV Illifr4»Il V* t 4 Mfn;:|il4t*4. Tin 4 jif gl 
of hi . b a !; >—l n% fuliil)r*l» Iltni till* M tirnr UllliI r M 

minin’* in. il.ts. uing niin ht?ru gibb 4 by flit' 
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tiiM-l rrarlpu , Him* livrnHt, IIip wifi 4 t*f )*»ur Mmi'tirr, 
am«*ng many miHw* wp ii Vuitmvm l&i it, % ilium! ktinwifi^ 
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*d, and the sentiments which support it, in strong* 
st with a government based and upheld as ours is.” 
the same letter the poet introduces an ominous al¬ 
to the state of his daughter’s health. Dora, his 
daughter who survived childhood, was the darling of 
5 worth’s age. In her wayward gaiety and bright 
^ence there was much to remind him of his sister’s 
; and his clinging nature wound itself round this 
>ora as tenderly as it had ever done round her who 
ow only the object of loving compassion and care, 
tl Dora Wordsworth married Mr. Quillinan, an ex- 
of the Guards, and a man of great literary taste 
►me original power. In 1821 he had settled for a 
a the vale of Rydal, mainly for the sake of Words- 
s society; and ever since then he had been an in- 
and valued friend. He had been married before, 
5 wife died in 1822, leaving him two daughters, one 
>m was named from the murmuring Roth a, and was 
ild of the poet. Shortly after marriage, Dora Quil- 
health began to fail. In 1845 the Quillinans went 
>rto in search of health, and returned in 1846, in the 
bat it was regained. But In July, 1847, Dora Quil- 
iied at Rydal, and left her father to mourn for his 
maining years his “ immeasurable loss.” 
depth and duration of Wordsworth’s grief, in such 
ements as fell to his lot, was such as to make his 
> thankful that his life had, on the whole, been 
. through ways of so profound a peace, 
itly, indeed, have they erred who have imagined 
s cold, or even as by nature tranquil. “What 
3 workings,” writes one from Rydal Mount, when 
>et was in his sixty-ninth year — “what strange 
igs are there in his great mind! How fearfully 
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—■fill tuW of a Mtmig nli5*»»>|ttiou au4 ii itiipif lir’i* 4 liia, 
ilk own iltwrijilioft of hiiirrlf, #ti J»n Jtm{*\t\**n **f fht 
(\iniii* tif imi**!* mv t uiipxjh^ |r«l an it ii 1+v 111*' *'nlmary 
rrtidrr* ritn tm for tin* *«• m in* Inni him ttir nliiiuj* of tintli; 

“ Full man) n tu»<\ n|^»u a itorm) 

Hl« itiirr t'iiiiii fa «s tn*m tip 1 bright ; 

Oft tlitl wp prii liini fiilt in Oet* 

At mill *1 ii mlnii tlis* mm nhiuitn? , 

Wlittt ill iui?t pis liiin, m hat In* IpoI i»* 4**, 

A liiiglifl ««ii*Irr mir tftikt rfr». 

Ah f fntrmsn tu^hi it tt#w to ***» ilm Man 

Whui hr* rui«r hark f«i n*, a m Uhfi«n| fhisii-r . 

Or hk*» <1 iPiifni rfr#i»in* t |?*!r a tv I Man 

|h*M 1$ ¥OMfh{ ill* sit, #|n| hullt «t |mffrf 

Imik **f I hr mmmam ffiiiM funu hnn* l« limit. 

Am! nfiftfiiiiip », fp»«r lung 2 fmr i*» 

WlirlP ilfafiti? Ifrrtt ip hlcMtaum tn»4« a tMiWrf, 

Ifrtlml ill that mnmhlm ftlpislp hu S.-an , 

Am!, Hkn » tntknl |n4ialt t ftirj'4 hiniBrlf a***, 

limit wumfor l*i ««ir ^iiiIp itil» ii *** 

WlirilPWf fnilil *nir %*Slrf hr willplfr#; 

Fur li»|i|iii*r twill ini litinji rrmintr h 4 a 

Tllrtii Iir iiisl, liri't's ||#e i|.a> thrungli 

Pninr thought lt»* a Iwivr, *ii»l sit | mm* 

HofiM' tliwigtit far *«r«r i>f Iwti, md J>t4§er*f Hm m$»ng , 
ill Wits mm wliit tin h*4 Unm u* t 
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And hh own mind did like a tempo,at strong 
t-ome to him thus, and drove the weary wight along.” 

An excitement which vents itself in bodily exercise car¬ 
ries its own sedative with it. And in comparing Words¬ 
worth's nature with that of other poets whose career has 
been less placid, we may say that he was perhaps not less 
excitable than they, hut that it was his constant endeavour 
to avoid all excitement save of the purely poetic kind; 
am! that the outward circumstances of his life—his me¬ 
diocrity of fortune, happy and early marriage, and absence 
of striking personal charm-—-made it easy for him to ad¬ 
here lei a method of life which was, in the truest sense of 
the term , nitric -stoic alike in its practical abstinences and 
in its calm and grave ideal. Purely poetic excitement, 
however, m hard to maintain at a high point; and the de¬ 
scription quoted above of the voice which came through 
the stormy night should be followed by another—by the 
name candid and adf-picturing hand— -which represents the 
Hiuim habits in a quieter light 

“ Nino * tenths of my verses,” says the poet, in 1843, 
4i have been murmured out in the open air. One day a 
stranger, having walked round the garden and grounds of 
Uydal Mount, anked of one of the female servants, who 
happened to he at the door, permission to see her master’s 
study. 4 This,’ said she, leading him forward, 4 is my mas¬ 
ter's library, where he keeps his books, but his study is out- 
of doors. 4 After a long absence from home, it has more 
than once happmmd that mime one of my cottage neigh¬ 
bours {not of the double coach-house cottages) has said, 
4 Well, there ho m ! wo are glad to hear him booing about 
again. 411 

Wordsworth's health, steady and robust for the most 
part, indicated the mum restrained excitability. Whilo 
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of some assemblage of young and old, rich and poor, from 
ail tin- mdyhhmmng houses and cottages, at %dal Mount, 
to lovp the ugvd poet’s birthday with a simple feast and 
ruifi<* pin}. Sometimes it is a report of some fireside 
gathering at Lanerigg or Fox how, where the old man grew 
eloquent as he talked of Hums and Coleridge, of Homer 
ami Virgil, of the true aim of poetry and the true happi- 
netiH of man. Or we are told of some last excursion to 
well Imed Beenes; of holly-trees planted by the poet’s 
hands to stimulate nature's decoration on the craggy 
hill 

Such are the memories of those who best remember him. 
To those who were young children while his last years 
went by he seemed a kind of mystical embodiment of the 
lakes ami mountains round him-—a presence without which 
they would not In* what they were. And now he is gone, 
umi their untouched and early charm is going too. 


u lien, tna nobis 

Fume itimul tecum solatia rapta, Menalca 1” 


Uydnl Mount, of whiedi he had at one time feared to bo 
d» pmwas Ins to the end. lie still paced the tcrraec- 
walkfi - but now the Hat terrace oftener than the sloping 
one—whence tin* eye travels to lake and mountain across 
a towing gulf of green. The doves that so long had boon 
wont to answer with murmurs of their own to his “half- 
formed melodies” still hung in the trees above his path¬ 
way ; and tunny who saw him there must have thought of 
the lines in which his favourite poet congratulates himself 
that he has not been exiled from his home. 


t’lilm m thy mmnl it ream* thy jmm shall flow; 

which thy youth has known thin© ago shall know; 
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44 to hope ami l*elieve llml my poetry mil b*-, while i| 1*^1^ 
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the young. Ah fur tuj self, it set in* umi *4 httle moment 
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Anti again, to ini intimate friend," Worldly minded I am 
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humble sphere • to ,• • seemingly in p ; * - f*» 

my inability to retili/e those w idie*. U tint t Ijhi** i*t 
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The aged jtmit might frrl the h%m of amine \ indues* «»f 
mmttitm, but hh thotigbin dwrlt murn urn I m**ro i‘**n»iatii 
ly on tlm immsii world, tins* «f tht? imagin wliirli r**^nr% 
oftmniit to bin frit^mU k tlml of tlw old mm m li^ would 
atarnl iigniiPt tlio window of ihu ditiing room »i It) dal 

Mount iititl ri*i4«i tlio Pfyilm* mill for llw d»% ; of 

thu lull bowed figure mid tint ailvury twir; of tli« dm^i# 
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voice which, always faltered when among the prayers he 
came to the words which give thanks for those “ who have 
departed this life in Thy faith and fear.” 

There is no need to prolong the narration. As healthy 
infancy is the same for all, so the old age of all good men 
brings philosopher and peasant once more together, to 
meet with the same thoughts the inevitable hour. What¬ 
ever the well-fought fight may have been, rest is the same 
for all. 

“ Retirement then mignt hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene ; 

Age steal to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene; 

With heart as calm as lakes that sleep, 

In frosty moonlight glistening, 

Or mountain torrents, where they creep 
Xiong a channel smooth and deep, 

To their own far-off murmurs listening.” 

What touch has given to these lines their impress of an 
unfathomable peace ? For there speaks from them a tran¬ 
quillity which seems to overcome our souls; which makes 
us feel in the midst of toil and passion that we are dis¬ 
quieting ourselves in vain; that we are travelling to a re¬ 
gion where these things shall not be; that “ so shall im¬ 
moderate fear leave us, and inordinate love shall die.” 

Wordsworth’s last days were absolutely tranquil. A 
cold caught on a Sunday afternoon walk brought on a 
pleurisy. He lay for some weeks in a state of passive 
weakness; and at last Mrs. Wordsworth said to him, 
“ William, you are going to Dora.” £< He made no reply 
at the time, and the words seem to have passed unheeded; 
indeed, it was not certain that they had been even heard. 
More than twenty-four hours afterwards one of his nieces 
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THE BRONTE NOVELS 


By CHARLOTTE BRONTE (CURRER BELL) 
Jane Eyre. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 8vq 
Paper 40 cents. 

Shirley. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

The Professor. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Villette. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Almost all that we require in a novelist, the writer has—percep¬ 
tion of character and knowledge of delineating it, picturesque¬ 
ness, passion, and knowledge of life. Reality—deep, significant 
reality—is the characteristic of this hook.— Fraser's Magazine. 

By ANNE BRONTE (ACTON BELL) 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

We give our honest recommendation of “Wildfell Hall” as 
being the most interesting novel we have read for a month past. 
—Athenaeum, London. 

By EMILY BRONTE (ELLIS BELL) 

Withering Heights. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

We strongly recommend it to all, for we can promise our read¬ 
ers that they never read anything like it before.— From a review by 
Douglas Jerrold. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 

NEW YORK AND LONDON 

I jg^TAny of the above ww'Tcs will be sent by mail , postage prepaid , 
to any part of the United States, Canada , or Mexico , on receipt of the 
price. 
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